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S THIS reaches our readers, there may or may not be in the soil 
plenty of water for the needs of the crops; but, regardless of the 
present supply, it is safe to say that between now and their 

maturity there will come a time when our crops will suffer from a 
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important jobs. 


moisture at the right time large yields are not possible. 
quently the maintenance of a dust mulch or dust blanket one and one- 
half to two and one-half inches thick is at this season one of our most 
Break and thoroughly pulverize the crusts as soon 
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DOWN WHERE THE CLOVER GROWS DEEP 





shortage of moisture. 


and then in times of dry weather our crops 
suffer. 

Those who have been following our 
series of articles on ‘‘Farm Facts Every 
Boy Should Know” will recall the illus- 
tration showing how moisture will rapid- 
ly rise through a lump of sugar, but that 
its upward movement is greatly checked as 
soon as it reaches the powdered sugar on 
top of the lump. Exactly the same thing oc- 
curs in our fields. The soil, when left hard 
and unbroken like the lump of sugar, rap- 
idly loses its moisture; but when the surface 
is kept finely pulverized by frequent culti- 
vation, this upward capillary movement 
is largely stopped and the water is held for 
the use of the growing plants, 

The moisture supply is a controlling fac- 
tor in crop production. Without plenty of 








In most of our territory the annual rainfall is 
between forty and fifty inches,—an amount, were it all saved for the 
growing crops, considerably in excess of what is normally needed. 
The trouble is that we let’a large part of this moisture go to waste, 


weeds. 
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after each rain as the soil is dry enough is a fine rule to follow, and if 
it is carefully followed ordinary drouths need cause little worry. 

The second great object of cultivation is to destroy grass and 
These foreign growths in our fields are harmful in at least 


three ways: They rob our crops of 
water, they steal plant food, and they ap- 
propiate to themselves the sunlight and 
air that our plants need. A good-sized 
weed or bunch of grass will steal as much 
water and plant food as is needed bya 
stalk of corn or cotton, and all it gives us 
in return is a heavy crop of its seed to re- 
infest the land another year. The only}, 
safe plan and the only sure way to make || 
certain that weeds are not robbing us is | 
never to let them get a start; but if they | 
do become threatening, clean them out 
as quickly as possible and by any effective 
means that will do least injury to the 
growing crop. 

Save the moisture and kill the 
weeds should be the watchword from 
now until August. 





‘SAVE THE MOISTURE AND KILL THE WEEDS 
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WITH 26 EXTRA FEATURES 


UNL LAU 


2000 tor New York 


The Smartest Car Ever Shown There, They Say 


The first Mid-Year Mitchells ar- 
rived in New York about April 15. 

This model brought out 73 new 
attractions. It combined all the best 
ideas from 257 new-season designs 
exhibited at the January Shows. 

It had 26 extra features which 
other cars omit. No car on the 
market, we think, has more than 
four of them. 

This New Mitchell, complete and 
exquisite, won a sensational wel- 
come. The critical New Yorkers 
crowded the showroom to see it. 
And our New York dealers placed 
with us an order for 2000—worth 
$2,700,000. 


How Can the Mitchell 
Give So Much? 


The first question asked when 
men see this car is, ‘‘How can 
Mitchell do itP”’ 

How can we give such size, power 
and luxury for $1325? How can we 
afford to combine in one car all the 
new details and touches? Howcan 
we add these 26 costly extras with- 
out any added price? 

Our answer is, John W. Bate, 


Due to Efficiency 


John W. Bate, the great efficiency 
engineer, has completed here a 
model automobile plant. It covers 


45 acres, and every building is of 
his designing. 

He has equipped these buildings 
with 2092 up-to-date machines. The 
total investment is nearly $5,000,000. 

We build in this plant 98 per cent 
of the car. We build it for half 
what it would have cost under old- 
time methods. All of our extras— 
things you don’t find in other cars 
—are paid for from these savings, 


John W. Bate’s Ideas 


Mr. Bate also applied his eff- 
ciency methods to the Mitchell car 
itself. He stands for simplicity, 
lightness and strength. And our last 
two models show the final result. 

Castings are almost eliminated. 
They are heavy and brittle. In- 
stead, the New Mitchell has 440 
drop forgings and steel stampings. 
They are tough and stanch and 
light. 

The car has a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. It has a new-type 
steering gear fitted with ball bear- 
ings. It has the ‘‘Easy gear-shift.”’ 





$1325 Ravine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 

High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower— 


127-inch wheel plete equipment includ- 
ing 26 extra features. 

















These make it the easiest car to 
drive. 

It is the only car with Bate canti- 
lever springs, which make country 
roads like pavement. There was 
never a car so comfortable. 

It has a power tire pump, rever- 
sible headlights, dashboard engine 
primer — all the known conve- 
niences. 

It has a 22-coat body finish—ten- 
inch seat springs — soft- finished 
leather upholstery. 

Mr. Bate once said, ‘‘ Never shall 
my name be connected with this car 
until it gives a matchless value.’’ 
Now that time has come. 


30-Year Service 


The engineers’ ambition used to be to 
build a five-year car. Now Mr. Bate has 
aimed at a lifetime car. 

We know of six Mitchell cars which have 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or over 30 years 
of ordinary service. One Mitchel! has 218,734 
miles to its credit. 

in the past two years many great engineers 
have selected the Mitchell for their personal 
car. Your dealer has a list of 37—men of 
national fame—who have done this. 

So you will find here the handsomest, most 
complete car on exhibit. You will find a 
mechanical masterpiece. Behind this car is 
an 82-year-old concern, which has spent 13 
years to develop a car like this. 

If you don’t know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR COQ. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Livestock Suggestions for June 


HIS is about the last call this sea- 

son for the planting of crops, for 
the late fall and winter feeding of 
hogs. With two crops like peanuts 
and soy beans, there is no excuse for 
any Southern farmer buying high- 
priced protein feeds for hogs. 

II 


New hay and hot weather will help 
to end the life of many a horse and 
not a few mules during the next two 
months. If new hay must be used for 
the hard working animals, by all 
means limit the quantity. The animals 
like the new hay and eat it in large 
quantities if allowed all they will 
take. The result is that they are much 
more easily over-heated, if they don’t 
actually suffer from colic. A small 
quantity may do no harm, although 
we would not feed new hay to hard 
working animals if it could be avoid- 
ed. 

Ill 


The Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion will meet at Shreveport, La., Au- 
gust 16, 17 and 18, 1916. Sales of Jer- 
seys, Holsteins, Shorthorns and Her- 
efords will be held. Reduced rates 
are already secured on all Southern 
roads. A good program is being pre- 
pared, and no cattleman interested in 
the promotion of the cattle industry 
in the South can afford to miss this 
meeting. 

IV 

After all that was said about the 
large amount of forage grown in the 
South last season, there was still a 
shortage of roughage on most farms 
this spring. With oats more or less 
uncertain and corn averaging less 
than 20 bushels per acre, there may be 
some excuse for a shortage of grain 
for feeding our livestock, but no sort 
of reasonable excuse for a shortage 
of hay or rough forage can be invent- 
ed. This is the time to take out in- 
surance against the failure of the for- 
age supply next spring. 


Vv 


If asked to name the one most im- 
portant matter as affecting the live- 
stock business of the South, I would 
unhesitatingly name a lack of feed. 
The next one I would name would be 
the purchase of high-priced feeds, 
when just as good could be grown at 
home for much less, and the third 
would be, too little feed, improperly 
balanced and given at irregular in- 
tervals. Others have and can breed 
good animals for us, but no one can 
feed them for us. This one most im- 
portant thing—the correct and liberal 
feeding of livestock to make them 
profitable we must learn for our- 
selves. 

VI 

The special advantage possessed by 
cattle over other livestock that 
they may be largely fed on rough for- 
age or the coarse by-products of the 
farm. It necessary to grow le- 
eumes to maintain soil fertility, and 
cattle are especially valuable for con- 
suming these crops. In f cattle 
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tact, 
must be fed a maximum of roughage 
and a minimum of grains or 
trates to be most profitable. The rea- 
sons are that this rough forage 
cheap because either a by-prodact of 
soil-improving operations or because 
produced in large quantities through 
the growing of two crops a year. On 
the other hand, grains are high- 
priced because they are also suitable 
for human food and our yields are 
generally small. At present, cotton- 
seed meal is the one exception to this 
rule. If we are to grow cattle profit- 
ably we must grow feeds largely. 


concen- 
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Vil 


Feeding ground phosphate rock or 
other calcium or phosphorus com- 
pounds to livestock will not take the 
place of abundant protein. Bones are 
made up to a considerable extent of 
calcium and phosphorus, or calcium 
phosphate, but in quite young ani- 
mals the animal matter is in excess of 
the mineral. Not only is it absolutely 
necessary to feed protein in liberal 
quantities to build up a large animal 
frame, but if the supply of protein is 
abundant there is almost certain to 
be sufficient mineral matter in it to 
supply the needs of any young grow- 
ing animal. We insist that for the 
man who has failed to get his ani- 
mals up to proper size ground phos- 
phate rock is not likely to solve his 
difficulties. More feed, especially 
more protein, is likely to be of even 
more benefit than the feeding of 
ground phosphate rock. 


Vil 


There is something more in good 
feeding than placing all the feed 
needed before animals, even more 
than merely placing before an animal 
feed that if eaten will make a bal- 
anced ration. To obtain the best re- 
sults the feed must be suitable to the 
kind of animal, the animal must like 
it, and it must be given regularly or 
when the animal wants it. The self- 
feeder has proved that keeping feed 
before animals all the time is not ob- 
jectionable if it is so they do not soil 
it; but this does not remove the nec- 
essity for regular feeding where the 
self-feeder is not used. Good feeding 
means not only the right feeds in the 
right proportions, but the encourage- 
ment of the animal to take these 
feeds in sufficient quantities. Comfort- 
able surroundings and sufficient exer- 
cise are mecessary conditions for 
good feeding. We have not yet 
learned to appreciate the full mean- 
ing of good feeding. It. requires more 
study, care and interest than most of 
us have yet realized. 


IX 


If the pastures are now stocked to 
their full capacity, it is certain they 
will be overstocked and there will be 
a shortage of feed during the dry 
weather which generally comes be- 
tween August 1 and November 1. If 
less cattle are not to be kept on the 
pastures when the weather becomes 
dry, provision should be made for 
supplementing the feed the cattle can 
obtain from the pastures by soiling 
or silage. There is perhaps no better 
soiling crop for that season of the 
year than sorghum. If it pays to feed 
during winter when the pastures are 
bare it will certainly pay to feed 
when they dry up during the fall. 
Perhaps a better plan is to provide 
sufficient pasture land so that when 
dry weather comes a new or fresh 
pasture is available for turning the 
cattle on. If this is not done, then 
sorghum for soiling or silage should 
be used to help out the short pas- 
tures. 

x 

Not one opportunity are we going 
to miss to insist on the mowing of 
the pastures. Many of our weed 
patches, by courtesy called pastures, 
are already crying for attention. It 
is true that the cotton fields are also 
foul, but there is no certainty that 
cotton is our most important crop, 
acre for acre. The pastures, if given 
half the attention, would prove as 
profitable. When 7% acres will furn- 
ish more feed than 26 head of 600- 
pound cattle can consume, and 34 
acres graze 180 head of cattle of all 


sizes up to 800 to 900 pounds, both of 
which the writer has seen recently, 
what right have we to always neglect 
the pastures for the cotton and corn 
fields? It will pay to mow the pas- 
tures. 





How to Avoid Buying High-priced 
Cottonseed Meal 


| Eger fall and winter many of our 
stockmen complained of the high 
price of cottonseed meal. It was not 
too high compared with other feeds, 
but many, especially those who buy 
by the ton and not by the amount of 
nutrients or feed value, thought so. 

There is a way to avoid the pur- 
chase of cottonseed meal. The pro- 
tein it contains can be supplied in 
soy beans, and as the nitrogen they 
contain is largely taken from the air, 
they are a cheap source of nitrogen. 
To supply the feeding value in a ton 
of cottonseed meal will require 
around 35 bushels of soy beans, and 
these can easily be produced on two 
acres and should be produced on not 
over an acre and a half. Each farmer 
who complained of the high price of 
cottonseed meal last fall should now 
ask himself the question, Can I grow 
and harvest two acres of soy beans 
at less expense than the cost of a ton 
of cottonseed meal? If he thinks he 
can, then by all means he should 
grow the beans. We think he can 
and that he ought to grow the soy 
beans, but we do not think $30 to $35 
a ton too high for cottonseed meal. 
In fact, if the soy beans are grown, 
the 35 bushels are apt to be worth 
$45 to $50, and in such case they 
should be sold and cottonseed meal 
purchased; but still, we think the soy 
beans should be grown. 





Feeding Ground Phosphate Rock 


READER wishes to know how to 
feed ground phosphate rock and 


in what quantity? He also says: 
“Stock of all kinds make = small 
growth here (Mississippi), even if 


well fed.” 

The amount of ground phosphate 
rock given need not be large if fed 
regularly or daily. From a teaspoon- 
ful to a tablespoonful daily according 
to the size of the animal would prob- 
ably supply in abundance all the ad- 
ditional calcium and phosphorus need- 
ed by any animal. There is probably 
no danger from giving too much. It 
may be mixed with ground feed or 
with salt and placed under shelter 
where animals may eat at will. If 
mixed with salt probably equal parts 
will be satisfactory. 

We do not wish to appear lacking 
in consideration for the opinions of 
others, but we can’t help having ser- 
jous doubts about animals well fed 
making small growth in any section, 
if they are also well bred and receive 
good care. There are two factors 
which determine  size—inheritance 
and feeding. To regularly make good 
growth animals must inherit good 
size and receive good care and feed- 
ing. 

Our own observations and what 
knowledge we have of the scientific 
facts, both point to the conclusion 
that if an animal is well fed, any- 
where, it will make growth about 
equal to its inheritance. In fact, we 
believe that if an animal receives 
enough protein from legumes if will 
make good growth if well bred, is in 
good health and receives proper care. 
In other words, we do not believe 
that either lime or phosphorus, in ad- 
dition to that contained in the feed, 
is usually necessary if the animal re- 
ceives sufficient feed from legumes to 
properly balance the ration or supply 
the protein required. 

These statements are made in or- 
der to warn our readers against de- 
pending too much on ground phos- 


phate rock, or calcium phosphate in 
any form, to supply size to their ani- 
mals. Good breeding, a_ sufficient 
quantity of the right kind of feed, 
and good care are also necessary and 
probably sufficient without the 
ground phosphate rock; but as an in- 
surance against any possible lack of 
bone-making material it is probably 
well to also feed some ground phos- 
phate rock in those sections where 
the soil is not well supplied with lime. 





Raising a Motherless Calf 


READER says he has a calf the 

mother of which died when it was 
12 hours old, and he wants to know 
how to raise the calf. “Is there any- 
thing that will take the place of milk? 
I have only two cows giving milk and 
their calves are one year old and the 
cows nearly dry. I have two more 
cows that will be fresh soon, will it 
do to change from the milk of cows 
with old calves to those which have 
just had calves? How would it do to 
mix a little meal with the milk? 
Should I feed with a spoon or get a 
nipple?” 

The calf should be taught to drink 
as soon as possible. Neither spoon 
nor nipple is necessary. If the calf 
is given a finger to suck and a little 
milk dipped into the mouth with the 
other hand, it can soon be taught to 
drink the milk by lowering the finger 
into the milk in the bucket while the 
calf is sucking it and then withdraw- 
ing the finger slowly. If this had 
been done at first, teaching the young 
calf to drink would have been an easy 
task. Two or three lessons are usu- 
ally sufficient, although a calf that 
has sucked for some time is frequent- 
ly more difficult to teach to drink. 

In making the change from the 
milk of the cows with old calves to 
the milk from fresh cows, it should 
be done slowly. The first day, one- 
fourth of the milk might be from the 
fresh cows; the next day one-third; 
the third day one-half; the fourth 
day three-fourths, and after that all 
might be used from the fresh cows. 

It is not usually a good plan to put 
meal, if corn meal is meant, into the 
milk. It is usually better to feed 
whole corn or corn meal and wheat 
bran and some good sweet hay. The 
calves will begin eating at from three 
to five weeks old. These feeds should 
be kept where the calves can get to 
them at will but only a little should 
be offered and fresh feeds put in daily 
For a calf under a month old there 
is no satisfactory substitute for milk, 
but after that age some of the calf 
meals on the market may take the 
place ofa large partof the milk if 
skimmed milkis not available. When 
the calf is two to three weeks old 
sweet skimmed milk may be gradually 
substituted for the whole milk in the 
same manner, but a little more slow- 
ly, than was advised for the change 
to the milk of the fresh cows. Whole 
milk is too expensive and skimmed 
milk should be substituted when the 
calf is three to four weeks old. 

To start with, one pound of milk to 
every 10 pounds of the calf’s weight is 
a good rule. Or for the first 100 
pounds of the _ calf’s weigh 10 
pounds of milk a day; for the second 
100 pounds of weight 5 pounds of milk 
a day and for the third 100 pounds of 
weight 2%4 pounds of milk a day. Un- 
der this rule a calf weighing 80 
pounds would get about one gallon of 
skim milk a day and a calf weighing 
200 pounds would get about 15 pounds 
or nearly two gallons per day. 

Whenever scours occurs, or the calf 
does not eat readily, the feed should 
be greatly reduced and care taken 
that the milk be clean, fed out of 
clean vessels and that it is the same 
feed given in the same way as usual, 
that is, that no sudden changes are 
made except in reducing the quantity. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Carbon Disulphide Will Do No Harm 


**T HAVE some large Black-eye peas 

and the weevils are beginning to 
attack them. Will the use of carbon 
disulphide damage the peas in any 
way?” 

You mean that the weevils in the 
peas are beginning to come out. No, 
the carbon disulphide will do no 
harm to the peas, as it soon entirely 
evaporates. 





Pimiento, Not Pimento 


NOTICE that our friends in writ- 

ing about the Sweet Spanish pep- 
per, the Pimiento, spell it Pimento. 
Pimento is the name for allspice, and 
it is better to be exact and give the 
true spelling. This is a very promis- 
ing sweet pepper, which is fine when 
canned for winter use. I have, thanks 
to the courtesy of a South Carolina 
friend, who sent me a ripe pod last 
fall, over 100 plants now growing in 
my garden. 





Growing Peas fer Wheat 


*“*T HAVE a piece of poor land which 

I intend to sow to peas to turn 
under for wheat. Will it be a good 
idea to mix velvet beans of the earlier 
variety with them and turn all under 
together?” 

No, I would sow the peas alone or 
mix them with soy beans. The velvet 
beans will be too late. If you turn 
under the peas for wheat you should 
do it in August, and give the land 
time to settle to get it in good order 
for wheat. Then keep it disked and 
harrowed and the surface kept fine, 
and sow the wheat with 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate an acre, after the first 
slight white frost, to escape the fly. 





Late Irish Potatoes 


**T SELDOM have any luck with the 

second crop of Irish potatoes. I 
usually plant some in July, but hardly 
ever get a good stand. I am prepar- 
ing to irrigate this year. What kind 
shall I plant, and what do you know 
of irrigation, and how often the wa- 
ter should be applied?” 

Get seed of the early varieties of 
potatoes which have been kept in 
cold storage. Spread them out ex- 
posed to light for a week or mofe till 
they sprout, and then cut and plant 
as I have before suggested, in deep 
furrows and cover lightly at first and 
then work the soil to them as they 
grow and cultivate shallow and level. 
These will make good seed for spring. 





Diabrotica Beetles 


“8 ILL you please tell me what to 

do for a bug that attacks my 
melons? They are not as large as 
the potato beetles, are greenish yel- 
low, with black-spotted wing covers. 
Last year they came late, this year 
early.” 


The insects are evidently the 
twelve-spotted Diabrotica. They are 
very apt to attack plants of meions 
and cucumbers as soon as they come 
up. At that time we can prevent their 
doing damage by keeping the plants 
covered with any sort of fine dust. I 
use fine raw bone meal, and that 
helps the plants, too. But it is better 
to kill them by spraying with lc~1 ar- 
senate, mixed at the rate of 1 , ound 
to 30 gallons of water. This I use 
when they come late in the season. 





Are Apples or Pasture Wanted ? 


$s HAT is the best kind of grass 

to sow in my apple orchard, 
which will stay there from year to 
year, and make pasture for my horses 
and mules?” 


You can seed down the orchard 


with 20 pounds of orchard grass an 
acre and make a good permanent 
pasture, but if the apples are of first 
importance, do not make a pasture of 
the orchard, but mow the grass sev- 
eral times during the summer and 
leave it under the trees as a mulch 
and to retain moisture, and make a 
pasture somewhere else. Then top- 
dress the grass with raw bone meal 
every spring, and in this way main- 
tain the fertility of the soil and get 
apples. An apple orchard cannot do 
its best if used as a pasture, and even 
as a pasture the annual top-dressing 
is needed to keep the grass good. It 
is solely a matter of apples or pas- 
ture. 





Dewberries in Florida 


“(NAN I take up the wild dewberries 

“and set them in rows and culti- 
vate them, and will they do as well 
as the cultivated varieties?” 


You can certainly grow the wild 
plants, but they will make much 
smaller fruit than the varieties gener- 
ally cultivated. Your wild plants be- 
long to the species Rubus trivialis, 
while the cultivated sorts are Rubus 
canadense, and the Northern species 
make much larger fruits than ours. 
Better get for home use the Austin, 
as it is the earliest and best. But it is 
not suited to shipping, being too soft. 
The shipping early variety is the Lu- 
cretia. Then we have a late variety, 
the Atlantic, which here in South- 
eastern Maryland, ripens in August 
and runs to September. As I have 
seen the early ones ripening in Flori- 
da the middle of March, this variety 
would probably ripen with you in 
June. 





Cannot Enlighten Them That Way 


R. Sam H. Wilder writes that I 

am mistaken in saying that nut 
grass will grow from seed, and tells 
me that I should enlighten my read- 
ers on this topic and use his name as 
authority. I am sorry that I cannot 
enlighten our readers in this way, for 
I would be misleading them, for I 
know that there are 500 at least of 
nut grass plants that come from seed 
to every one that comes from’ the 
nuts. 


Nut grass, so called, is not a grass 
at all. It is Cyperus rotundus, varie- 
ty Hydra, a true sedge. It seeds very 
freely and the seed grows easily. 
When I undertook to make a garden 
some years ago on a piece of land 
that had lain out for years and was 
covered with nut grass, I found every 
spring thousands on thousands of 
young seedling plants to hoe out. I 
can show Mr. Wilder untold thous- 
ands now of young plants coming 
from seed, not on my grounds, for I 
have cleaned my land of this pest en- 
tirely, but all around me on neglected 
grounds. 





Divide Dahlias to One Sprout 


“WS IT not best to train dahlias to 
one stem, and not allow several 
to grow from one root?” 


Yes. When I take up my dahlias I 
usually find them sprouting. Then I 
divide them leaving a single shoot to 
a plant. Then if others appear after 
planting, I cut them out and tie the 
stem to a stake. If buds show early 
in Junt * cut the plants back some, 
for I do not want the poor flowers 
they make in hot weather, but want 
the fall bloom. I notice now that a 
number of plants which I did not care 
to keep last fall and hence left them, 
are now growing all right with a 
bunch of shoots and I shall let them 
stand another year. In most parts of 
the South the dahlias will live over 
winter where they grew, but they 
should be taken up and divided in 


spring. A neighbor here who always 
has a splendid fall bloom does not 
plant till June, but keep the sprouts 
on the roots cut back. 





Treatment of Hyacinth Bulbs 


i F aofe fall I planted a bed of fine 
hyacinths, and they were indeed 
fine. I wish to know how to treat the 
bulbs until planting time again, 
whether to take them up or not.” 

I let the plants grow till the leaves 
turn yellow, and then lift them, trim 
off the tops and roots, and spread out 
in a dry place to cure, and then put 
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them in a dark cellar till planting 
time. They seldom make as large 
spikes when grown here as the Hol- 
landers make. I find that the bulbs 
sold as Dutch Romans keep their 
character better here than the regu- 
lar Dutch hyacinths. Some leave the 
bulbs in the ground and merely cut 
off the tops and then plant other 
flowers over them, but I prefer to 
take them up, as I get better blooms 
in that way. Then | have them en- 
tirely out of the way, and can dig and 
prepare the beds for the late Aster 
plants which I have growing in the 
meantime. 








$500 More a Year jor the Average South- 
ern Farmer 








WE MUST HAVE ALL-THE-YEAR GARDENS 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











ERY few Southern farmers real- 

ize the value of a garden from 

which fresh vegetables can be 
had all the year round and every day 
in the year. Let’s break up the win- 
ter monopoly of salt meat, cowpeas 
and hominy with the health-promot- 
ing fresh vegetables. 

Spinach and kale sowed in Septem- 
ber will supply the best of greens all 
winter. Leeks will furnish a winter 
substitute for the green onions of 
spring. Good hard-headed cabbage is 
better than collards, though collards 
are not to be despised when properly 
blanched. Beets and parsnips and 
salsify sowed in July can remain in 
the ground where they grew and can 
be used all winter through. The half- 
long carrots, sowed also in July, will 
keep in the rows where they grew 
and be sweeter for the frosting. On- 
ion sets of the Norfolk Queen variety 
planted in September will come into 
use as green onions in February and 
March. Yellow Potato onions also 
planted in September will make a lot 
of offsets that can be used later for 
green onions, and the main bulb left 
to ripen in June and furnish ripe on- 
ions till the leeks come in in the early 
winter. 

With some frames and glass sashes 
it is easy in the South to have lettuce 
well headed all winter and radishes, 
too, and some flowers for the table 
from bulbs of narcissus and Roman 
hyacinths set in the frames in the 
fall. In my home I am never without 
a vase of flowers in the center of the 
table at meals, and would hardly 
think it was a meal without them. 


A Truck Patch and a Garden Proper 


HE farm garden I would divide 

into two sections, the truck patch 
and the garden proper. In the truck 
patch I would plant the coarser veg- 
etables, like Irish and sweet potatoes 
and cabbages and collards, so that 
they can be cultivated by horse-pow- 
er on a larger scale and make a sur- 
plus that can be used whenever yor 
go to town to take along to pay the 
necessary store bills. Then have an 
enclosed garden, a real garden which 
can be brought to the highest state 
of fertility, and used for the product- 
ion of all the finer vegetables. Asa 
rule the tomatoes of the main crop 
should have a place in the outer truck 
patch, where they can be grown in 
quantity for canning, and the surplus 
not needed for family use in winter 
can be easily disposed of at a profit. 
But in the garden proper have the 
early tomatoes that have been started 
early and forwarded under the glass 
sashes after the winter lettuce has 
been used. 


Crops for the Garden Proper 


LMOST every one is fond of as- 

paragus, and it is easy to have a 
supply, not only for the season of 
cutting from March till June, but a 
surplus to be put in the cans for win- 
ter. Good canned asparagus is as 
good as the fresh, and any surplus 
canned will bring an extra price. To 
grow asparagus do not adopt the us- 
ual plan of buying roots and setting 
them. You can get the cutting a year 


sooner by sowing seed right where 
the plants are to remain. Manure a 
plot of the garden heavily. Then 
make trenches 15 inches deep and 4 
feet apart. Fill half full of old black 
rotten manure and cover this with 
soil, and sow the seed thinly in the 
rows. When a few inches high thin 
out the plants to two feet apart, and 
work the soil to them as they grow 
till level. During the summer culti- 
vate rapidly and apply nitrate of soda 
twice along the rows to urge a rapid 
growth. In the fall when the tops are 
ripe mow them off and cover the 
whole bed well with manure to be 
dug in in the spring. An asparagus 
bed is good for many years, and the 
size and succulence of the shoots de- 
pends on liberal feeding. If the as- 
paragus makes a strong growth, we 
can often cut a little the spring after 
sowing the seed, but not much. Fer- 
tilize heavily and cultivate clean ev- 
ery year after cutting stops in early 
June to geta strong growth of crowns 
for the next season. 

We all want plenty of snap beans, 
and we can have them all the year 
round with a little effort in planting 
succession crops. I always take a lit- 
tle risk and plant a few early while 
there is still some danger that frost 
may occur. For the earliest I plant 
the Black Valentine, as it is more 
hardy than other beans and early, 
too, but it is not of the finest quality, 
and for my small family I only plant 
a row 50 feet long, and then as soon 
as these are up I begin planting Bur- 
pee’s Green Pod Stringless, and keep 
planting a row as fast as the last 
planting is well up until late August, 
for I want a lot just before frost to 
keep for winter use. 

There are two ways in which we 
can keep them. The cheapest is to 
make a strong brine in a stone jar 
and pack the green pods in this, 
weighting them down to keep all un- 
der the brine. These can be taken 
out in winter and soaked in fresh wa- 
ter over night, and will be about as 
good as fresh ones when cooked the 
next day. Or you can can them, nip- 
ping them as for cooking, and pack in 
cans or glass jars raw, and then fill 
with water and set in the boiler and 
cook with the tops loose and then 
screw up tight, and they will keep all 
right. 

, Lima Beans 

HE small Lima bean or butter 

bean is better in the South than 
the Large White Lima bean used in 
the North, as it makes far better 
crops, and in fact to my taste is a 
better bean. To grow the running 
varieties I set good posts and stretch 
chicken wire five feet wide along the 
row, the bottom a foot from the 
ground. The beans are then planted 
a foot apart along this trellis, and 
they soon cover it and make a green 
hedge that is much neater in the gar- 
den than poles. Of the bush Lima 
beans, the best is the Fordhook. This 
belongs to the Thick-seeded or Pota- 
to Lima class. It makes very large 
pods and large beans and bears all 
through the season till frost. I plant 


these in rows two and a half feet 
(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 
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Cotton: Useful Facts About Varieties, Culture, etc. 


Article No. 23 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 





By B. L. MOSS 














UGGAR, one of the best known 
D authorities on Southern agri- 

culture, divides American up- 
land varieties of cotton into eight 
main groups, as follows: 

1. Cluster varieties, or Dickson 
type, with a tendency of the bolls to 
grow in clusters. Dickson, Jackson 
and Wellborn are varieties belonging 
to this group. 

2. Semi-cluster varieties, or Peer- 
less type, with very short fruit limbs 
and a semi-cluster habit of setting 
the bolls. Peerless, Poulnot, Haw- 
kins, Berryhill and Dongola are va- 
rieties belonging to this group. 

3. Rio Grande varieties, or Peter- 
kin type. This is a small boll, branch- 
ing type of cotton, seeds often 
smooth and bare of fuzz, and stems 
and branches sometimes a deep red 
color. Important varieties falling in 
this group are Peterkin, Dixie Wilt- 


Resistant, Texas Oak, and Shine 
Black seed. 
4. King-like varieties, or King 


type. The varieties falling in this 
group have small stalks, short, crook- 
ed fruit limbs, small bolls, are prolific, 
and are the earliest of all varieties. 
Representative varieties are King, 
Simpkins, Broadwell, Sugar Loaf and 
Lowry. 

5. Big Boll varieties, or Truitt type. 
This type is a rank, vigorous grow- 
er, with large bolls. In maégurity the 
different varieties falling in this 
group range from moderately early 
to late. Among the best known va- 
rieties are Cook, Cleveland, Triumph, 
Rowden, Truitt, Mortgage Lifter, 
Russell and Texas Storm-proof. 

6. Long Limb Upland varieties, or 
the Petit Gulf type, characterized by 
very long limbs, a straggling habit of 
stalk growth, and lack of prolificness. 
Representatives are Petit Gulf, Peel- 
er, Hagaman and Louisiana. 

7. Intermediate varieties, or var- 
ious types, which include varieties 
falling between some two of the sev- 
en other groups. Among these inter- 
mediate varieties are Boyd, Eureka, 
Excelsior, Gold Standard, Lewis, Ros- 
ser and Sprueill. 

8. Long Staple varieties, or Allen 
type. This type is marked by a sta- 
ple from 1% to 1% inches in length, 
low percentage of lint, and generally 
late maturity. Representative varie- 
ties are Allen Long Staple, Black Rat- 
tler, Cook Long Staple, Florodora, 
Keno and suns’ 


What Is the Best Variety? 


ERY naturally and properly, the 

farmer’s chief interest in varie- 
ties is to find that one which is best 
adapted to his particular soil and cli- 
matic conditions and which conse- 
quently will return him the greatest 
net profits over a period of years. 
What this particular variety will be 
is a question that is not always easy 
to answer. 

Since Sea Island cotton seems suit- 
ed to comparatively small areas in 
Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, 
and since the long staple upland va- 
rieties, because of peculiar local con- 
ditions, are to be recommended only 
on very limited areas in particular 
sections, we believe we may safely di- 
vide the varieties of chief importance 
to 80 per cent of all our cotton rais- 
ers into two main divisions: big boll 
varieties and small boll varieties. Of 
the former, Cook, Cleveland, Tri- 
umph, Rowden, Russell, and Truitt 
have a fame that is almost South- 
wide; of the latter, King, Simpkins, 
Broadwell and Sugar Loaf are scarce- 
ly less famous. Toole is an excellent 
variety with a boll larger than the 
typical small-boll varieties, but small- 
er than the large boll. 

A very large percentage of all the 
cotton grown in the South falls in 
one or the other of the above groups, 


and it is a noteworthy fact that it has 
been among the above-named varie- 
ties in these two groups that our 
Southern experiment stations have 
most consistently found the highest 
yielders and the greatest producers 
of net profits. 

With these facts in mind, the read- 
er, we believe, is ready to go about 
the selection of a variety best suited 
to his particular conditions. In do- 
ing this, the state experiment station 
should always be called upon for ad- 
vice and assistance. 

Suppose, for instance, the reader 
lives in west Texas: In all probabil- 
ity the peculiar soil and climatic con- 
ditions in that section fit a variety of 
cotton that may not be at all suited 
to east or southeast Texas. Similarly, 
a variety suited to the Coastal Plain 
country of the Carolinas may be a 
very poor variety for the high, colder 
Piedmont sections of the same states. 
Or a variety best adapted to boll wee- 
vil conditions in the hot Coastal Plain 
sections of Alabama and Georgia may 
be little like the best cotton for the 
northern part of the same states. 
This matter of adaptation to local 
conditions is one that our Southern 
experiment stations have been study- 
ing, and we would say by all means 
consult them in choosing a variety. 

a 7 


Eternal Vigilance Necessary to 
Success 


UT even supposing you have found 

the very best of all varieties, a 
variety well suited to all your partic- 
ular conditions, a heavy yielder and a 
large profit-maker,—even if you have 
found this nearly ideal variety, only 
by the most unceasing care and vigi- 
lance on your part can it be kept up 
to its high standard. 

It is noteworthy that varieties of 
cotton “run out,’ as we say, faster 
than do varieties of corn. The truth 
is that our whole system of handling 
our cotton could hardly be more con- 
ducive to this “running out” process 
had it been especially designed with 
this end in view. Not more than one 
farmer in fifty practices field select- 
ion of seed, and where the cotton 
goes to the gin the seed are mixed 
with seed from perhaps half a dozen 
other farms, and instead of pure seed 
we have a mixture that will return us 
smaller yields and profits. 

Every farmer beginning with a good 
variety of cotton should do two 
things: i. He should each year plant 
a seed patch, the general run of seed 
from which will be used for planting 
his entire crop the year following. 
Then from the very best stalks and 
best bolls in this seed patch should 


be carefully selected enough seed to 
plant another seed patch the next 
year. All seed to be used in plant- 
ing next year’s seed patch should be 
either ginned on a hand gin at home 
to insure purity, or should not be car- 
ried to the customs gin until late in 
the season, when the ginner will have 
plenty of time to clean out the roll 
and clean up thoroughly about the 
gin, so that no other varieties of seed 
will have a chance to get mixed with 
ours. Once the best variety is ob- 
tained it may be held up to its high 
standard by following these simple 
rules. Unless they are followed, the 
result will be that in a very short 
time we will have nothing more than 
“just cotton.” 


a 
Some Cultural Pointers 


E HAVE often said that, given 
rich, well drained, humus-filled 
land and a hand and a mule to keep 
the weeds and grass out, a bale 
of cotton per acre is easy. The as- 
sertion is one that we still stick to. 
In other words, as with other crops 
getting the land rich and keeping it 
rich is perhaps the biggest and most 
important step towards making prof- 
itable cotton crops. Plenty of humus, 
available plant food and good drain- 
age, coupled with a ceaseless warfare 
against weeds, are a big part of the 
factors that make for success. 
Methods of soil preparation 
cultivation vary widely in different 
sections. On the wide Texas plains, 
where one farmer may cultivate from 
60 to 80 acres, a large lister or mid- 
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dle buster is often used for prepara- 
tion, making a bed with each furrow 
or “through”. This is then freshened 
with a harrow and the seed planted 
on it, and the crop is cultivated al- 
most entirely with two-horse riding 
cultivators. In the central and east- 


ern part of the Cotton Belt, condi- 
tions are different and_ different 
methods—usually slower methods, 


with less horse-power and more man- 
power—are followed. 

Thus we see that in a territory 
reaching as ours does from Virginia 
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to west Texas, it is out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to lay down any very 
specific or definite rules in regard to 
soil preparation and cultivation. At 
the same time, let us not forget that 
everywhere a mellow, well broken, 
clod-free seed bed is always best, and 
that everywhere cultivation should 
aim to conserve soil moisture and 
destroy weeds with a minimum of 
damage to plant roots. 
st 


The Best Space for Cotton Plants 
year passes without 


|. peed a. ¥ 
adding to the evidence that rath- 


er close spacing of cotton, as a rule, 
is more profitable than wide spacing. 
This principle holds good, too, both 
in and out of boll weevil territory. 
For six years the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station has been conducting 
careful tests to determine the best 
spacing, and the results as given be- 
low appear conclusive: 
DISTANCES IN DRILL, 1915 
Total Seed Cotton 
Plot Per Acre 

1 foot in drill 1,106 pounds 
2 feet in drill 988 pounds 


S DOCG ME ALE 6605.2 cwews sis 834 pounds 
WIDTH OF ROWS, 1915 
Total Seed Cotton 
Plot Per Acre 
3 FECE APALTE 665i ice vad ee 930 pounds 
34% feet apart ...csccseees 920 pounds 
4 BOGE APASC 6.x seve a cc's ces 880 pounds 
HLA TOOL APALE dvis6.08s oss 30 808 pounds 
5 PSGU GPAs ccs ccsceass 696 pounds 


The above results were obtained on 
fairly rich valley land, capable, with- 
out the boll weevil, of making a bale 
or more per acre. 

The following 
sults at the same 


tables give the re- 
station for a num- 
ber of years. It should be remember- 
ed that only during the last year or 
two has the boll weevil been destruc- 


tively numerous at this station, and 
consequently the closer spacing is 
shown to be best both in the pres- 


ence of the weevil and in the absence 
of this pest. 
sabar 


FOR SIX YEARS 





“Total Pounds Seed Cotton Per Acre 







1910 | 1911 | 1912] 1913 [ 1914 [ 1915 [Ave 
2,362] 1,468] 1,332] 2,040] 1,553] 1,106] 1,6 
2,075] 1,414] 1,264] 1,608| 1,403] 988] 1, 
1,688] 1,300| 976) 1, 200] Ld» 153] 834} 


foot rows. 


FOR FIVE YEARS 





Total Pounds ao Cotton Per Acr 






i911 | 1912] 1913 | 19714 [1915/4 

ares is A a 780) | 1,600) 930) - y 
eons 1,488] 1,250] 920! 1,301 
ree 1,324] 1,153] 1,2 880| 1,161 
See | 1/346] 1,181] 1,02 20| 1,200] 8s08| 1,111 
Lege | 1,281] 1,098 910} 11, 176] 696) 1,022 


All of the above plots were thinned 
to 12 inches in the drill. 

These results are in line with the 
results of experiments at other 
Southern stations, and show clearly 
that too wide spacing may result in 
very serious decreases in yields. 





A Chicago man was seeing his wife off 
with the children for a vacation in the 
country. As she got into the train he said, 
with the fondest of expressions, ‘But, my 
dear, won't you take some fiction to read?” 

“No, sweetheart,’ replied the wife, ‘I 
shall depend on your letters from home,’’— 
Exchange, 
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rain and dew and sun. 
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Leave the Machinery Under a Tree 





WEEK ago, my neighbor said, he took his planter from the 
A shed; the wheels and gears were oiled up fine, and he went 
He didn’t have a bit of rust to make 
He says a man is sure a fool who doesn’t 
put away each tool as soon as summer’s work is done, away from 
He says they last for twice as long, 


I haven’t got a place like that to keep my farm machinery at ; 
when I get through with it, by gee, I put it underneath a tree. I 
can’t afford to build a shed for folks to use when I am dead. My 
tools don’t last for years and years; 
gears, the wood rots out and bolts get loose ; I have to work to beat 
the deuce to make this goggone planter go, the blamed old thing is 
It’s nearlygtvorn out anyway ; I guess I’ll go to town to- 
day and bring me home a new machine ; 
seen are so much better anyhow, I can’t afford to use this now. If 
ll get my corn in pretty slick! 


if they 


the rain gets in between the 


the up-to-date ones I have 
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GET THE AGRICULTURAL“ YEAR- 
BOOK” 
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Ask Your Congressman to Send You 
a Free Copy 

VERY Progressive Farmer reader 

should drop a postal to his Con- 
gressman or Senator, saying, “Please 
send mea free copy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook for 1915.” This volume is 
packed with useful articles every 
thoughtful farmer should read. 

x ok Ox 

The report of Secretary Houston 
shows that the county demonstrator 
is coming into his own. There are 
now over 1,000 counties in the United 
States which have demonstrators, and 
680 of these are in the Southern 
states. A fine record for the South? 
There are also 355 women demonstra- 
tors employed by various counties. 
These agents have accomplished 
much and are going to do more in the 
future. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated that each agent aver- 
aged 500 calls during the past year, 
besides the many people he assisted 
otherwise, saving the farmers of their 
counties many times the amount of 
their salaries. The greatest trouble 
lies in the fact that some of the farm- 
ers are skeptical and do not take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. The 
pig and poultry clubs have also ac- 
complished, and are going to accom- 
plish, great things. We are proud of 
the fact that this movement was 
started in the South. The members 
now number over 9,000 and are scat- 
tered over every part of the United 
States. 

“The Codperative Purchase of Farm 
Supplies,” an article by C. E. Bassett 
of the Department of Agriculture 
should be read by every farmer. The 
most important thing to do, he says, 
is to get an organization of some kind 
started. The cooperative spirit 
should be planted as a tree, fostered 
and allowed to grow, undertaking 
more and more important tasks as 
strength and confidence are devel- 
oped. 

Another proof of the advantages of 
cooperation among farmers is the re- 
sults obtained by codperating among 
the Hawaiian farmers. This organi- 
zation had its beginning among a 
population who were originally only 
laborers, and who were totally ignor- 
ant as to market conditions. They 
were a people of many races, with 
nothing in common. Yet by their or- 
ganization they have accomplished 
great things. They have established 
a system of grading their fruits, a 
system of marketing, and have given 
to the farmer profits of which he 
never dreamed before. 

A new and important field for co- 
Operative work is shown by an arti- 
cle by C. H. Hanson, entitled “A Suc- 
cessful Codperative Laundry.” What 
a boon such an organization would be 
to the average farm woman! It is 
probably not too much to say that it 
would increase the cheerfulness of 
farm homes 25 per cent, besides sav- 
ing money and adding life and happi- 
ness to faithful wives. The average 
cost per family per month has aver- 
aged about $1.05, in this laundry, in- 
cluding the entire family laundry. A 
cooperative laundry can best be oper- 
ated in connection with a creamery. 

We were speaking of demonstra- 
tion agents a few minutes ago and 
further on in the Yearbook you will 
find an article by Bradford Knapp 
and J. M. Jones, telling about a coun- 
ty in which every inhabitant was, and 
is, a demonstrator. This is Christian 
County, Kentucky. In this county the 
line between the town and country 
has disappeared. The city man and 
the farmer work together for each 
other’s good. One of the leading bus- 
iness men in the county said: “A few 
years ago jealousy and all kinds of 
bad feeling existed; now there is 


nothing but the best of 
each other’s welfare.” 

There are many other good articles. 
Send for the Yearbook before you 
forget it. 


feeling for 


Saving Firewood 

DON’T know that this will exactly 

fit your Timber Crop Special, but | 
do know that it is time someone was 
waking up the farmers on the timber 
question and am glad The Progress- 
ive Farmer is leading in the “waking 
up.” 

ln my immediate community more 
than half of the timber that was here 
25 years ago has been used, sold, or 
wasted, and I have four or five farm- 
er neighbors who have not a stick of 
timber on their fand, even for fire- 
wood. Am beginning to fear that the 


coming generation is going to find 
this a cold old world. 

I believe farmers generally use 
more firewood than necessary, and 


every boy who has reached the wood- 
chopping age will agree with me that 
the big old-fashioned open fire place 
is an awful devourer of wood. And 


wwhile it looks cozy and cheerful and 


is said to be healthful, yet at the 
same time it is wasteful. Didn’t Ben 
Franklin demonstrate that such a 


fireplace allowed eleven-twelfths of 
the heat to go up the chimney, while 
only one-twelfth came out to warm 
our cold feet? 

Believing that Franklin was not far 
wrong in his calculations, we have 
closed up the fireplace in our house 
and installed a dinky little sheet-iron 
stove, which is on the job in a minute 
when the thermometer begins to reg- 
ister down where we first begin 
counting, and it does not take more 
than one 
open fire. 

Granite 


Ic Bs. YOUNT. 
Balis, IN. CG. 





Another Fire Warning 
E HAVE just received a letter 
from Mr. J. B. Bell of Griffin, 
Georgia, giving some of the impres- 
sions he received ina recent trip 
through Georgia and Florida. The 
thing that impressed him most was 
the carelessness exercised in hand- 
ling fire. The following is an extract 
from his letter: 
“There 


was one thing I noticed 
particularly, both in Georgia and 
Florida—that was the carelessness 


with fire. There had been numerous 
fires where several thousand acres 
had been burned over, destroying fine 


third as much wood as the ' 


trees that would have made fine lum- | 


ber or crossties. 
ten started in the cups for catching 
the pine sap for turpentine and did 
not merely burn a few trees, but im- 
mense numbers. The people seem as 
indifferent as if there never would be 
any scarcity of timber. If the papers, 
and especially the agricultural pa- 
pers, would open on the wholesale 
destruction of our Southern forests, 
it would be time and space well 
spent.” 





Cutworm Poison 


F CUTWORMS prove troublesome 

in the garden or corn field, they 
can be held in check with a mixture 
of 25 pounds of bran, half a pound of 
Paris green or lead arsenate, and a 
quart of molasses. The lead arsen- 
ate is now cheaper than the Paris 
green, and whichever is used should 
be dissolved in two gallons of water, 
to which the molasses and ground 
pulp of two lemons or oranges should 
be added. 

This poison mixture should be 
scattered in the evening in order that 
it may stay moist as long as possible, 
as the worms refuse to eat it after it 
has become dry.—J. S. Gardner, Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, . 


The fires were of- | 
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KODAK 


Double the fun and prolong the pleasures of 
outing with Kodak pictures. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies, free at your dealer’s, or by 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 435 State St., ROCHESTER, 
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nut crop, because unless finished off wi 


make pork that packers will not discriminate against. 





Let it Pay for Itself 


Every time 200 bags have been picked, 
the price of the Benthall is saved. In- 
stead of having to pay outhalf your crop 
for hand-picking, you and your boys 
can pick the crop and have fun doing 
it—keep the wages yourself. You are 
not dependent upon help. You prevent 
losses from birds and stealing—get the 
crop to market early and get top mar- 
ket prices, 


either horse or engine power. 


Peanut hay can take the place of alfalfa. 


Many young men have made their start in life operating 
f Doing custom work they have made the nest egg that b 
farms. There are more peanuts being planted thie year 


& Benthall picks cow peas as well as peanuts. 


price on the Benthall Engine. 






Lj HORSE OR 
ENGINE POWER 


makes the flesh too oily. Is it wiseto feed a vegetable oil worth 60c to 90c 
gallon to an animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such 
feeding? The thing to do, my friend, istopick your peanuts and eell them to 
buyers for human food, and to be crushed. You have the vines left 
for feed, andthey are the equal of alfalfa. Then, if you need protein, 
buy peanut meal from the oil mille—get the nutriment without 


I want to put this machine on your farm with the understanding that it 
will pick yourcrop better than any machineever built. If it doesn’t you 
can sendit back to meand I'll refund your money. The Benthall Peanut 
Picker as built to-day is simply utter perfection. It can be operated with 
It's built in sizes to suit your power. 
From 4h.p. to6h. p. will operate itsatisfactorily. Think what mechani- 
cal perfection tbat means when threshers require from 10h. p. to 15h. p.! 


Not a Thresher that Cracks Nuts—Ruins Vines 
But a Picker that Really Picks 


It’s just as rich a feed. 
You save the vines for hay when you use the Benthall. It doesn’t grind 
them to smithereens 6o that they are unfit for feed as do machines of the 
thresher type. The Benthall picks the nuts as delicately as human fingers 


Big Profits Picking for Others 


There’s a big opportunity for mcn to make moncy picking peanuts, The 
Guarantee—The Benthall Peanut Picker is sold en a guarantee. It 


must prove satisfactory. Write to-day for catalog and my rock-bottom 
price on the Benthall Peanut Picker and my ‘Give-you-the-profit”’ 


C. A. Shoop, Sec*y 
BENTHALL MACHINE C0., 106 Shoop St., SUFFOLK, VA. 
CIO ROC UUW EME UNILMO LUO 
































DON’T feed your hogs on peanuts. 


i Packers discriminate against 
eections where the practise is to hog down the pea- 


th other feeds it 
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A Determined 
Woman and 


“Colt! 


This Combination is a Solution 
of the Home Protectien 
Problem 


HE fear engendered in 
the mind of a degenerate 
by the display of this recog- 
nized leader in the field of 
small arms is usually sufficient 
— if not, the absolute certainty 
of results when the trigger of 
“‘Colt” is purposely pulled 
puts danger in the discard, law 
and order in full command. 
Be prepared, it may happen 
to-morrow. Take a ‘‘Colt”’ 
home with you to-day. 


Catalg P and ‘‘How to Shoot’? booklet 
mailed free 


If your dealer does not sell ‘* Colt’s,”* sond 
your order to us 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
ROAD 


60 Days’ re: 


Here is the biggest buggy proposition 
ever put out. Bohon Buggies, made herein South 
by a Southern manufacturer, offer you more than 
you expect in a buggy,at a lower price, a. by a 
stronger guarantee and with a 60 da 
oad Test as an assurance of my aS n con- 
fidence in these wonderful Bohon 
Buggies. My $30,606.00 
bond backs my 
strong, liberal 
guarantee, 


ete 













Write me todey. Big book 
showseverything you want 
—covers every kind of har- 
ness. Jt interested in my 
Money-Saving Merchane 
dise and Farm Equipe 
ment catalog, ask for 
ft. Quick shipments— 

w freight — froma 
Southern manufac- 
turer. Write me pere 
6onally today. 





LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED | 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
BLACK ee. fresh, relialie: preferred by 


“im stockmen, because they 


protect whero other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimoni ab 
10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.0 
50-dese pkge. Blackleg Pills | 4. 00 


Use any injector, but Cutter’s best. 
The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Lil. 





Tag your stock—best and digieans means of 
identifies ation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, adéress and number stampe 2d on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burc' pe Sonne w. Loo St Chices 

+ =. 
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When writing to advertisers, say “T am 
writing you as an advertiser in Tl 
sive Farmer, which gué ntees the 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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| Farm Work for June 


By B. L. MOSS 











te 

K EEP the’ cultivators running, 
breaking crusts, killing weeds 

and saving moisture. A corn field in 

June is about the thirstiest thing we 


| know of, and it is simply astonishing 


|the amount of water the growing 
crop. needs. During the average 
growing season plenty of moisture 
falls, but, because of lack of cultiva- 





tion or the wrong kind of cultivation, 
our crops often suffer from a short- 
age at a critical period in their 
growth. A fine dust mulch two inches 
thick will hold the water in the soil 
and save the crops in time of drouth. 
* kK * 

Watch the cultivators and don’t 
throw any higher*ridge to the corn 
and cotton than is absolutely neces- 


sary. The tendency of all cultivation 
is to raise the drill and leave the 
crops on a ridge, but careful work 


will keep this ridge from getting too 
sharp. By all means avoid laying by 
any crop ona high bed. As Uncle John 
says, the high-bed disease is one of 
the very worst pests we have. Mak- 
ing high beds usually means that 
roots are cut, and then leaving the 
land in ridges exposes a great deal 
more surface to heat and evapora- 
tion, and wilting and “firing” result as 
a matter of course. 
. = = 

To cultivate deep enough to keep 
a good dust mulch and at the same 
time shallow enough not to seriously 
injure the roots—to strike the hap- 
py medium—is not always easy. The 
truth is that any cultivation deep 
enough to establish a dust mulch at 
all effective in saving moisture is 
deep enough to cut a good many 
roots. Likewise, destroying grass 


|} and weeds simply cannot be done ef- 


fectively without destroying 
roots as well. Generally, we 
say that any cultivation less than one 
and one-half inches will make a 
mulch too shallow to be most effective 
in holding moisture, and anything 
deeper than two and one-hali or 
three inches will do more harm than 
good because of excessive root in- 
jury. Our preference, on an average, 
would be for cultivation 
around two inches deep. 
this depth will usually 
ture pretty effectively, and while 
some roots will be broken in making 
it, this is an unavoidable evil. 


plant 
would 


somewhere 
A mulch of 
hold the mois- 


* * * 

To our readers in bo!! weevil terri- 
tory we would again the ur- 
gent necessity. if a good crop of 


stress 
cot- 
ton is to be made, of rushing cultiva- 
tion in the cotton fields. Somehow 
the weevil has little liking for a clean, 
well cultivated cotton field, but is es- 
pecially active in one half culti- 
vated and “run away” w 
weeds. It will 
weevils are 
destroy the 
squares. Remember that 
farming is the i I 
been known to 
weevil. 


just 





grass and 
the 


ae : 
<o pick and 


where 


pay, too, 


and infested 
‘“Jamb-up 





id that oe ever 
against the 


What about that stub! 
you putting it in 


yle land—are 


peas, beans, or some 


other crop? Generally over the Cot- 
ton Belt this year the oat crop has 
been rather poor, and it is very nec- 
essary, if our oat lands are to show 
any profits from the year’s opera- 
tions, that a second crop, either for 
| forage or fertilizer, be grown. Solely 


for soil improvement, t the velvet bean, 


if put in during the first half of June 
will probably lead any other sum- 
mer legume. On the other hand 


where feed is needed, and this i 
case on most farms, 
beans are best. 


s the 
cowpeas and 


SOV 


Seed are cheap, rang- 


ine from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half a bushel, and the return, either 
in forage or plant food, should easily 
vo $10 or $15 an acre. Doesn’t this 
look like pretty good business? It 
is so good, in fact, that no farmer 


can afford not to practice it. 


Not an acre of 
should be laid by without some le- 
gume planted in it. In many sections 
velvet beans have already been plant- 
ed in the corn, and the practice is an 
excellent one. Cowpeas are also de- 


corn in the South 


servedly popular. Where peas in corn | 
have failed to do well for one reason | 


or another, we would suggest putting 
them in with a planter in a row mid- 
way between the corn rows, and then 
after they come up giving one or two 
cultivations by taking out the middle 
tooth and straddling with a spring- 
tooth cultivator. This breaks the crust 
around the young plants, kills the 
grass, and is a cultivation for the 
corn. If peas planted in your corn 
have not always been satisfactory, 
try this plan. 
* 

Of course it should have been done 
earlier, but if not, there is still time 
to start that Bermuda pasture. We 


would hardly recommend sowing seed | 


t 








this late, but sods put out now, par- | 


ticularly if a rainy time is chosen for 
the work, will get well started before 
frost. Then arrange to get bur and 
white clover started on this sod next 
fall, and you will be in a fair way to- 
ward getting a really good pasture— 
something no well equipped farm is 
without. 
* * * 
The way we see it, 
ought to be planted in April, in May, 
and in June. This will mean ripe mel- 
ons from July till September, inclu- 
sive, and this, in turn, means a very 
substantial contribution toward a 
pleasant summer. Make a late plant- 
ing, by all means. Incidentally, at 
the last cultivation it will pay to sow 
peas broadcast in the melon patch. 
They will shade the ripening melons 
from the hot July sun, and will do the 
land and the livestock good too. 
‘* ok 
Is the rust demon chewing away on 
your implements that are not in use? 
Are they rotting out in the fence cor- 
ners and on the turn rows, or are 
they oiled, painted and housed? The 
breaking plows, the harrows and the 
stalk cutters will probably see little 
more service until fall or winter, and 
the wise farmer has already put them 
away. Remember, this is one of the 
little things that will amount to 
thing in the long run. 
* OK Ok 
Have you figured out why the oat 
crop generally was so poor this year? 


Our guess is that spring planting and 
poor land were the main troubles. 
Given a fairly good soil with a fair 
amount of humus ak it and September 
or October planting, and oats. will 
make fair crops nine years in ten. 
Give them a chance its all they ask. 
How about that all-the-year-gar- 
den? Are you going to grow weeds 
after the early vegetables, or are you 
already putting in a second crop of 


some kind. We’ve found it easier to 
this second crop than to get rid 
tremendous crop of 
that grow th 


raise 
of the 
weeds 


and 
emselves if let 
and we are sure the vegetables 
better than weeds in keeping us 
away from the grocer and his pesti- 
terous bills. 


grass 


alone, 
are 





YOUTHFUL UNSELFISHNESS 














He a good little boy, and very 
t] {t was during a long spell of 
da: r, and he had heard of the great 
scarcity of water throughout the country. 

to his mother, and slipped his hand 
said, “is fit true that in 
little and girls have 

r to. id 
t the pe rs say, my dear.” 
presently 1id, “I’d like to 
for thos tle boys ane 
What would you like to 

give?’ 

‘Mamma,’ he said, in an earnest way, “as 
ong s t ater is so very, very scarce, I 
think Io t o give up being washed."’— 





‘irst Kid—We got a 
Second Kid 
insolvent 


piano at our home. 
-So’ve we. We got ours on the 
plan.—Boston Transcript. 


watermelons | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ARE YOU 


A Gasoline Farmer? 


Power for the farm is a big problem. 
Some farmers, successful ones, too, use 
oil-gas, others use steam, and still others 
use the horse or the mule and say that 
results are good enough. You pay your 
money and you take your choice; but 
whatever the choice, 


BE SURE THAT YOUR POWER-PLANT 
IS RELIABLE 


For nothing that you possess will pay 
you better, provided that you keep 

at work and that it will work 

to specifications. 

Some widely heralded inventions in 
gasoline = devices have done every- 
thing but work. 

Others, less widely known, do nothing 
but work. That's just what the Nichols- 
Shepard Oil-Gas ane has done and 


is doing. It has a five-year record of 
work accomplished. It has no record 
of failure. 


So, if you are interested in an explosive engine, 
let us tell you about one that you won as to 
mortgage the farm to keep, eons one 

saw in the winter, 


w int oad is 
the summer, thresh in the fall, a a 3 ee odd 
jobs at a of pty uirement between 
whiles, build this of an Oil-Gas 


Tractor a we guarantee it to be a reliable 
power cer that will work, 


Of Course It’s a Red River Special 


If you have never had experience with an oil- 
gas engine it may help you to know what neigh- 
bors of yours say about ours. Send your name 
and address to us and say that you would like 
a Spach of the Home Edition of the Red River 

— issued for your vicinity. We will 
ye lad to e the matter up with you and 
send a Big Oithieg that covers our entire line, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CQ. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848, 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, ane Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil- Tra ctien Engines 
(11) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHICAN 


When the Squares Form 


is the time for late top- 
dressing your cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. It’s im- 
mediately available and 
will speed your crop 
through drought and 
other dangers. 


Let me send you books 
on Cotton—how to fertil- 
ize, how to fight the Boll 
Weevil. 

Just send a post card. 

Zhe books are free. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-titting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh dewn to last forkrul. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed, Strong. steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a Jifetime—ot White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
can’t buy abetier silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quaiity. Factories at Frederic k, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. rite Jor free catalog. 

CONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO, 

Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 































Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Champion Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 


HE ERUNNER, 40 Harrison St., New York 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect eombination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years, . F. Massey. ‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 























ssfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 
Save iiis issue and get a binder, 
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EXTRACTED HONEY 


———-+ 


Our Monthly Article in a Series for 
Beekeepers, by Dr. E. F. Phillips 


F HONEY is stored in large combs 

it may be removed to be sold in li- 
quid form by removing the cappings 
with a hot knife (of special con- 
struction), after 
which the comb is 
whirled in an ex- 
tractor and _ the 
honey is removed 
by centrifugal 
force. The old- 
fashioned method 
of crushing the 
combs and drain- 

acs ing out the honey 
DR. PHILLIPS is a wasteful way 
to produce an inferior product, some- 
times called squeezed or strained 
honey. The production of extracted 
honey is increasing throughout the 
United States. Those bee-keepers in 
the South who are now squeezing 
combs to get out the honey will find 
that they can greatly increase their 
crops and their profits by using the 
more modern methods. 

Combs the same size as those used 
in the brood-chamber are best for ex- 
traction, and a Langstroth hive hold- 
ing ten or more is preferred. The 
number of hive-bodies that will be 
needed cannot be foretold, but each 
colony should have at least two in 
addition to the one used for brood. 
It is not so important that the combs 
used for extracting be built on comb- 
foundation, but it is best to have 
these uniform also. It pays to have 
plenty of good combs ready for stor- 
age, and all such combs should be 
wired for added strength. 

When a comb is well filled with 
honey and when at least two-thirds 
of the surface of the comb is capped 
over, it may be removed. Leaving the 
honey in the hive until it is thor- 
oughly ripened improves the flavor of 
the product. The cappings are then 
removed with a special knife. The 
extractor is a cylindrical can holding 
revolving baskets in which the combs 
are placed. The honey is removed 
from both sides, after which the 
combs may be returned to the bees to 
be refilled or, at the close of the sea- 
son, are stored. The repeated use of 
combs results in an increase in the 
crop, since not so much wax must 
be produced. The honey is then care- 
fully strained through cheese-cloth 
and is ready for market. The Bing- 
ham knife is preferred by most ex- 
tracted honey producers. There are 
various types of extractors for sale, 
and information concerning these 
may be obtained from the catalogs 
of dealers. 

For convenience in uncapping, a 
special can or tank is usually needed. 
This has a stick across the top with a 
nail driven point upward through it. 
On this point the frame rests during 
uncapping, and the wax cappings 
drop onto a screen in the tank to 
drain off the adhering honey. 

For more extensive operations, 
honey pumps for lifting honey and 
large storage tanks are used. Ex- 
tracted honey is usually shipped to 
the larger markets in 60-pound (five 
gallon) cans, these being shipped two 
in a case. 

The production of extracted honey 
is greatly to be preferred in prepar- 
ing the darker grades of honey for 
wholesale markets. Such honeys 
when stored in sections do not sell 
well, but there is usually a demand 
for extracted honeys of all grades. 
Just at present there is a slower mar- 
ket because of war conditions in Eu- 
rope. Much extracted honey is used 
in baking and the making of confec- 
tionery. It is also used in cooking 
and baking in the home, and this use 
should be greatly increased. Farm- 





ers’ Bulletin No. 653, “Honey and Its | 
Uses in the Home,” gives many good | 


tested recipes which will be found 
helpful. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agri- 
culture on request. 


=. F. PHILLIPS, 
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The World’s Champion Endurance Car 


Unity 


T may have come to your notice that The Maxwell 
Motor Company does not base its entire advertising 
appeal upon the speed of a motor or the foreign lines 
of a body, or genuine leather upholstery, or the social 
distinction of its patrons—to the exclusion of every 
other feature of the Maxwell Car. 








It is the Maxwell policy that no essential unit 
of the Maxwell shall dominate Maxwell Character 
as embodied in the car and expressed in Maxwell 
advertising. 


The motor, the chassis, the frame, the axles, the 
spring suspension, the electrical equipment— all the 
factors in Maxwell Character — have been designed 
and manufactured for a single fundamental purpose 
—to create a harmonious and efficient unity. 


All the essential Maxwell parts are designed by us 
and manufactured by us to contribute their full share 
to the achievement of the maximum comfort, con- 
venience, safety, service and economy. 


There is no one important or conspicuous feature 
of the Maxwell; it is just the Maxwell Motor Car— 
designed, manufactured, sold and kept running by the 
Maxwell Motor Company. 


Brief Specifications—Four cylinder motor; cone clutch running in 
oil; unit transmission (3 speeds) bolted to engine, 34 floating rear axle; 
left-hand steering, center control; 56” tread, 103” wheelbase; 30 x 314” 
tires; weight 1,960 pounds. Equipment—Electric Head-lights (with 
dimmer) and tail-light; storage battery; electric horn; one-man mohair 
top with envelope and quick-adjustable storm curtains; clear vision, 
double-ventilating windshield; speedometer; spare tire carrier; demount- 
able rims; pump, jack, wrenches and tools. Service — 16 complete 
service stations, 54 district branches, over 2,500 dealers and agents — so 
arranged and organized that service can be secured anywhere within 
12 hours. Prices — 2-Passenger Roadster, $635; 5-Passenger Touring 
Car, $655. ‘Three other body styles. 


axwell 


Motor Company ’ Detroit,Mich, 



































When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
| The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries.” 
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1875 
The First 
Telephone 
















The Country-wide System 





Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress | 


The faint musical sound of 
a plucked spring was elec- 
trically carried from one room 
to another and recognized on 
June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the tele- 
phone. 


The original instrument— 
the very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 
above. 


From this now-historic in- 
strument has been developed 
an art of profound importance 
in the world’s civilization. 


At this anniversary time, 
the Bell System looks back on 
forty-one years of scientific 
achievement and economic 
progress, and gives thisaccount 
of its stewardship: 





One System 





oe 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to 
public needs and sufficiently in 
advance of existing conditions _ 
to meet all private demands 
or national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone 
the most economical servant 
of the people for social and 
commercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operat- 
ing staff loyal to public in- 
terests and ideals; and by its | 
policy of service it has won | 
the appreciation and good wiil 
of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks for- 
ward with confidence to a 
future of greater opportunity 
and greater achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


__WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 





WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


a clean, well-edited, high- 
Because 205 farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


is on the lookout. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 








The man who's wise will advertise, 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
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Secured or Your Money Back 
if you take the Draughon Training, the 
training that business men indorse. You 
can take it at college or by mail. Write to-day 
DRAUGEON'S PRaCTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE | 
Box 25 Nashville, Tenn. 
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FACTS ABOUT HEDGES 


Osage Orange Not to Be Recommend- 
ed—Citrus Trifoliata and the Priv- 
ets Are Pretty and Popular 





HE cheap and effective wire fence 
of today has almost superceded 
the farm or defensive hedge, and this 
is as it should be; especially as to the 
Osage orange or 
Bois d’arc hedge. 
There are two 
good reasons why 
the Bois d’are is 
an unprofitable 
hedge. First, it is 
a large growing 
tree naturally, 
rather than a 
dwarfish shrub, 
therefore it tends 
to top or upward growth and is costly 
in labor to keep it dwarfed and com- 
pact, which must be accomplished by 
| frequent shearing or cropping of the 
new rank growth. Second, its rank 
| root growth causes it to sap the land 
on either side, causing the loss of the 
crops for quite a strip along its en- 
tire length, also these surface roots if 
broken with the plow will sprout and 
, throw up many unsightly, annoying 
and profitless shoots. 
Many old Bois d’ arc hedges of the 
South are being pulled out by the 
, roots to be replaced with wire fences. 
However, in the North one can still 
see many fine, well kept Osage 
hedges. Also there are many other 
varieties of trees used for hedges, 
; such as black locust, hawthorn, Pyrus 
| japonica, arbor vitae, red cedar, tree 
box, euonymus, ligustrum and others. 
Hedges may serve as windbreaks as 
well as fences. 
Citrus Trifoliata—By far the best 
|} hedge for the South, both defensive 
}and ornamental, is Citrus trifoliata, 
ae hardy orange. This is the stock 
used by orange growers for building 
| the edible oranges on, It is hardy as 
|to cold as far north as Washington, 
D. C., and is very healthy and a great 
drouth-resister. Its habit is that of a 
shrub or small tree, and it is easily 
kept in check and thickens up well 
and low down by proper pruning. It 
is very thorny and rugged and turns 
any kind of stock or tresspassers, and 
the green color of the bark and 
thorns, thick glossy green leaves, the 
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| profuse white orange blossoms in 
spring, with its abundant golden 


| fruits in the fall, make it altogether'a 
‘very handsome and at the same time 
an effective defensive hedge. Plants 
should be spaced one or two feet 
apart, should be cut to ten inches 
high when planted, and the new 
| growth clipped often enough to keep 
it thick beginning very low down. 
Plants may be secured from the 
‘leading nurseries, or if the oranges or 
seed balls can be secured they may be 
planted in January, either planting 
the balls entire, or the seed after be- 
ing cleaned, as with Bois d’arc seed. 
Seed must not be allowed to dry but, 
kept in moist sand, and planted at 
corn planting time. It is better how- 
ever, to secure two-year-old plants, 
which will give a uniform stand, 
which is essential. There is no dan- 
ger of sprouting up or spreading from 
seed. 
Ligustrum or Privet.—There are 
perhaps more hedges now made of 
California privet (ligustrum ovalifol- 
ium) and Amoor River privet (ligus- 
trum amurense) than of all other 
materials combined. These make fine 
ornamental hedges, but are not in- 
tended to turn stock. The plants may 
be secured cheaply from the nurser- 
ies, they grow easily, and respond 
well to shearing, forming a dense, 
luxuriant, glossy green handsome 
hedge, with no objectionable sprout- 
|ing from the roots. Amoor River or 
Ligustrum amurense is gaining in 
favor over the California or Ligus- 
trum ovalifolium, in that the leaves 
are more evergreen, holding on till 
| the hardest freezes of January and 








frequently until spring, the new 
lea, ming on rapidly and early, 
makings practically an evergreen 
in the latitude of North Texas and 
northward to Memphis, Tenn., and 
fully so farther south. The leaves 
and twigs are smaller and finer than 
on the California, becoming very 
dense with shearing. Also it does 
not winter-kill as California privet 
sometimes does in spots, caused by 
sudden severe freezes in early fall, 


before the plants are fully matured. 
Japan privet (Ligustrum japoni- 
cum) is also a fine ornamental hedge 


plant. It is of more robust growth, 
leaves large, glossy and luxuriant, 
better suited for shrubbery groups 


and backgrounds than for hedges. 
Also these are frequently trained into 
standard or tree form and used as ev- 
ergreen shade trees. For the south- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt, Ligus- 
trum japonicum is well adapted for 
hedges, for shrubbery groups, and for 
back ground or screen work. All the 
privets are useful for these purposes 


also, as well as for hedges. In the 
parks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, New 


Orleans, and other large cities you 
will see the ligustrums used largely in 
shrubbery planting. Our Southern 
parks and yards would do well to fol- 
low suit. 

There are many other ligustrums 
more or less rare, which I could men- 
tion. These three are the most used. 
the Ligustrums ali bloom profusely in 
April and May, and have purplish 
fruits in the fall. 

JOHN S. KERR. 

Sherman, Texas. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
| gener dipes the water sprouts from 
fruit trees. 

Sow tomato and cabbage seed for 
the fall crop. 

Plant a few rows of cushaw. It is 
one of our finest winter squashes, 


making delicious pies and other 
pleasant dishes. 
Thin out superfluous shoots on 


bearing grape vines and note the im- 
provement in size and quality of the 
fruit. 

Follow peas, lettuce and other ear- 
ly garden crops with summer vegeta- 
bles. Do not allow any part of the 
garden to remain vacant for any 
length of time. 

Cut off and burn old dewhberry vines 
as soon as they are through bearing. 


This will give more room for the 
new growth and aid in keeping in 


check troublesome diseases. 

Tie the shoots of newly planted 
grape vines to stakes. In case a num- 
ber of shoots have started to grow 
it is well to pinch off all of them ex- 
cept the two strongest. 


By all means purchase a home can- 
ner. A small canning outfit will soon 
pay for itself in furnishing a way of 
utilizing the surplus fruits and vege- 
tables. Write your agricultural ex- 
periment station for information as 
to the best type of canner to buy. 

It pays to bag bunch grapes. In ad- 
dition to preserving them from dis- 
ease, insects and birds, it causes the 
grapes to remain in perfect condition 
three or four weeks longer. Tie or 
pin strong paper bags over the 
bunches when the berries are the size 
of buckshot. 

Fertilize the asparagus as soon as 
the cutting season is over and keep 
the new plants well cultivated 
throughout the growing season. It is 
a great mistake to allow the aspara- 
gus field to grow up in weeds and 
grass after one is through harvesting 
the crop, as this is the season when 
the roots are making their greatest 
growth, storing up plant food for the 
production of next year’s crop. 


Fr. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 

















Saturday, June 3, 1916] 
A SUCCESS TALK FOR BOYS 


President Eggleston of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Emphasizes the 
Fact That There Can Be no True 
Success Without Right Relations to 
Our Creator and Father 





{In this week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 
Dr. Eggleston emphasizes one element which 
has not been sufficiently stressed in previous 
messages to the aspiring young fellows in 
our big Progressive Farmer Family. We 
hope every boy will take to heart everything 
in the thoughtful and sincere letter here- 
with. Next week's ‘Success Talk’ will be 
by ex-Secretary of Agriculture, James Wil- 
son.] 


NSWERING Editor Poe’s request 

I should like to lay down seven 
helps for success as follows: 

is 


The quality of sticking to your 
work.—Do not un- 
dertake anything 
until you have es- 
timated the cost in 
time, money and 
work, but when 
you have once un- 
dertaken to do a 
thing, make up 
your mind to car- 
ry it to complete 
success in so far 





DR. EGGLESTON 
as you can. 


2 When you undertake to do a 


character. What is character? It is 
just you! It is what you are, and ev- 
erything you think, or do, or say, or 
feel, goes to make it. Character 
grows all the time. It is the one 
thing you must, and the only thing 
you can, carry with you into the pres- 
ence of God. See to it that it is good; 
and good for something. Be honest 
with yourself, honest with your 
neighbors, and honest with God. Nev- 
er let anyone persuade you that it is 
necessary to take advantage of oth- 
ers, or to be false, or deceitful, in or- 
der to succeed. That would not be 
success; it would be fearful failure. 

5. Always be a gentleman—a gen- 
tle man.—Be courteous; respect au- 
thority; respect the law and the laws. 
Keep a white soul in a pure body. 
Your body is the temple of the soul; 
keep both clean. 

6. Be a good citizen always.—A 
good citizen is one who is an asset to 
his community, his county, his state. 
Be public-spirited always; be ready 
to help in any good cause that will 
help the community. 

7. Last, but most important of all, 
give yourself heart, soul, and body to 
God, through Jesus Christ. In this 
world you will serve either God or 





t 


State Agent Hudson makes 
methods of saving forage: 
hand at a time. 
usually in the hottest part of the year. 


essary. 


plan is more economical. 


stripping his corn leaves. 





UNLESS YOU PULL FODDER FOR THE FUN OF 
IT, HERE’S A BETTER PLAN 





thine demonstration force has set itself to the task of stopping fodder pulling 
in this state by getting so much other forage grown that it will not be nec- 


“One method is to pull one blade of fodder by 
This is not only slow and therefore expensive, but it comes 


peas and other leguminous crops and harvest them by horsepower, cutting a 
swath three or four feet wide, with the blade running almost at lightning speed. 
Certainly any business farmer will admit, even without testing it, that the latter 
It is a question, in other words, of the farmer in- 
creasing his work power, and therefore his earning capacity.” 

Most farmers who pull fodder every year do so not because they are com- 
pelled to, but because they are in the habit of doing so. 
ready to obviate the necessity of having to pull fodder this year. 

The thing to do is to grow some of the splendid crops—cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, millet, etc.—that are so well adapted to that purpose. 
who does this a few times will not have to resort to the antiquated method of 
It is not only too expensive, but very oftena few 
rains will destroy the fodder after it has been pulled, and therefore the farmer 
loses his forage, his labor and has also reduced his corn yield. For the heavi- 
est yield of corn the leaves of the plant should be left on the stalk until the 
corn is well matured.—North Carolina Experiment Station. 


the following comparison of the two 


The other way is to grow clover, cow- 


It is now time to get 


A farmer 








thing, no matter how little how 
big that thing is, put every ounce of 
yourself into it, and be sure it i 
worth while. Do not be an “average” 
boy or man. The world is overcrowd- 
ed with average people, but the boys 
or men who are noted for doing ev- 
erything in the best possible way are 
so scarce that positions and honors 


or 


1S 


are waiting and even seeking for 
them. Some people are so foolish 
and silly as to think that manual 


work is degrading. The only thing 
degrading about work is the slovenly 
and slipshod way of doing it. Honest 
work, no matter what it is—preach- 
ing, plowing, ditch-digging, manufac- 
turing, merchandising, carpentering, 
or anything else—ennobles a boy or 
man, but a slovenly, slip-shod, care- 
less, or indifferent boy or man de- 
grades any work he undertakes; and, 
worse still, he degrades his soul. 


3. Be systematic.—If your work is 


worth while, it is worth planning 
ahead. No one can succeed without 
a plan. And if you are a farmer, take 
a good farm paper. And no matter 
what you are, be a student of your 
work. In money matters, always 


keep an account of what you spend 
and what you receive. It will save 
vou dozens, and hundreds, and even 
thousands of dollars in a lifetime. 
Keep within your means. Do not be 
so silly as to try to imitate extrava- 
gant fools who spend money to make 
a show. Such simpletons soon come 
to a sad end. God gives us all we 
get honestly, and He does not wish 
us to spend wastefully. It is a sin to 
do so. 


4. Above all things else stands 


Satan. You cannot successfully com- 
bat the evil things in the world with- 
out help from God. Character with- 
Him colorless. Let me say 
from the very depths of my heart, 
that there is no peace of mind, no 
happiness, no joy, to equal that of the 
boy or man who has surrendered his 


out 1S 








life to Jesus Christ, and trusts Him | 


who is able to save to the uttermost 
all them that put their trust in Him. 
Success! What is it, and how is it 
obtained? It is to live a life growing 
nobler, purer, gentler, more unselfish 
each day. It is obtained through the 
eternal law that he gets most who 
gives most and best—of time, money 
labor, self. 


, 


Stewardship under God; service to 


mankind. These spell Success. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Blacksburg, Va. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


HOLSTEINS 





July 3—Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, Il). 
SHORTHORNS 

June J. McMasters, Altoona, II. 

June homas Stanton, Wheaton, II], 

June irpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. 

June 9—Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio, 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


(il) on 


Preparedness that Profits You 


b fa hear a great deal today about preparedness. But why confine prepared- 

ness to military things? There is another preparedness—personal prepared- 

ness, that is very important io farmers and home owners. This preparedness 

takes the form of farm equipment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 

to get the greatest use and profit from your live stock, the maximum service 

from your roofs, fences and implements. This is the preparedness ‘that even 

the pacifists cannot gainsay and the articles described in this advertisement 

wil help you attain it. 

CREONOID—First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer and 

cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the possession 

of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stock 

~== are only half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 

flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 

powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 

: and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 

them by spraying. And spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 

piggery. Youll have more milk from your cows, more salable porkers, and 
more eggs from your chickens. 


EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good carbon paint 
on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic Paint. 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keeps'water out, and defies the 
weather. All over the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- \ 
faces, you need Everjet. Splendid on farm implements and 


iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
weather conditions. Never peels or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 
see for yourself. 


FyeRLASIC 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING—You ought to get acquainted 
with Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 
» ing value youcould get. It is easily laid without skilled 
<i> labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 
ROOFING priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 
cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly made. 

Don’t have leaky roofs. Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildings and 
keep the water on the outside. 


ELASTIGUM—The best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then. For the little everyday 
repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It isa 
tough, adhesive, elastic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
gutters, stuffs cornices, reflashes chimneys. And it doesall these 
things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save 
you money by keeping the small things small. Have it on hand! 
A hundred uses. 

* WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The 

q trouble and expense of frequent timber 

Grade O ~m renewals are not known to the man who 
Liavin .,_ treats his wood surfaces with Barrett’s Grade One Creo- 
C t O sote Oil. Areal wood preservative. Best for you because 

reosote V1 ie i ; B sit 

you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 
Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 
servative. This means real protection against rot and moisture. Cut down 
timber expenses. Make your cheap soft wood fence posts last twenty years. 
You can do it with Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil. 
TYLIKE SHINGLES—have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 
red or green and noartificial coloring. No roofing could be prettier, stronger 
and yet more economical. Made of real crushed slate on a waterproof 
base. Fire resisting, inherently waterproof and tough. Here is your 


chance to have the most artistic roof in your section at moderate cost. 
Fine for cottages, residences and bungalows. 








Sold by good dealers everywhere. 


The Gaptt 


Send for new “Money Savers” Booklet, 
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C° Company | 


= 
Chicago Philadelphia _ Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati _‘Pittsbugh 
Letroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal 
Winnipeg Vancouver St John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 
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‘Positively doubles 
the life of Roofs 





and Buildings 


NO-LEAK — the new imperishable paint 
kills rot and rust instantly. The most won- 
derful paint ever known. Not only kills 
decay but prevents it. 


Saves its price hundreds of times over. 
Doubles the life of metal and wood roofs, 
buildings, tanks, fences, posts, etc. 


lon, delivered, East of Rocky Mountains. 
Comes only in § gallon cans and 50 gallon 
barrels and only in black. 


204 Third Avenue, North 


| 


High-gradeF ertilizers 
Are Best Values 


The average cost of 
Nitrogen in 600 samples 
of “complete” fertilizers 
was 66% higher than 
the cost of Nitroger *- 


Nitrate otsoda 


Are you one of many 
paying high prices for 
low-grade goods? 





PAINT 


for metal and wood 


NO-LEAK is guaranteed. 
Best yet costsless. Price only $1 per gal- 





Send Post Card for Attractive, 
Money-saving Books 


Order from us direct or write for full par- 
ticulars. State whether for metal or wood, 


No-Leak Paint Manufacturing Co., 


jashville, Tennessee 





| WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 








25 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THROUGH US 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 

scriptions all sent in together—a saving 

of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














$1.50 for one renewal and one new ————t ; ! { 
subscription for one year each if sent in Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
together; or make a special club on any papers you may 


wish. 
One letter, 
attended to, 
May we serve you? 


| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s all 
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1875 
The First 
Telephone 






















Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress | 


| pact, which must be accomplished by 


The faint musical sound of 
a plucked spring was elec- 
trically carried from one room 
to another and recognized on 
June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the tele- 
phone. 


The original instrument— 
the very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 


above. 


From this now-historic in- 
strument has been developed 
an art of profound importance 
in the world’s civilization. 


At this anniversary time, 
the Bell System looks back on 
forty-one years of scientific 
achievement and economic 
progress, and gives this account 
of its stewardship: 





One System 


It has provided a system of | 
communication adequate to 
public needs and sufficiently in 


———s 








| new 


advance of existing conditions © 


to meet all private demands 
or national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone 
the most economical servant 
of the people for social and 
commercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operat- 

ing staff loyal to public in- 
terests and ideals; and by its 
policy of service it has won 
the appreciation and good wiil 
of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks for- 
ward with confidence to a 
future of greater opportunity 
and greater achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


__WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
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WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


Because prea well-edited, high- 
——————. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates 2 desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 


— SPREADERS 
e free aos Nat whcle: 
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goods. today £9 our free 
copy ot thi 3 won erful 
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A: GALLOWAY, Pres.. 
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The man who's wise will advertise, 








Secured or Your Money Back 
if you take the Draughon Training, the 
training that business men indorse. You 

can take it at college or by mail. Write to-day 
DRAUGEON’'S PRaCTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Box 25 Nashville, Tenn. 
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FACTS ABOUT HEDGES 


Osage Orange Not to Be Recommend- 
ed—Citrus Trifoliata and the Priv- 
ets Are Pretty and Popular 





HE cheap and effective wire fence 

of today has almost superceded 
the farm or defensive hedge, and this 
is as it should be; especially as to the 
Osage orange or 
3o0is d’arc hedge. 
There are two 
good reasons why 
the Bois d’arc is 
an unprofitable 
hedge. First, it is 
a large growing 
tree naturally, 
rather than a 
dwarfish shrub, 
therefore it tends 
to top or upward growth and is costly 
in labor to keep it dwarfed and com- 
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frequent shearing or cropping of the 
rank growth. Second, its rank 
root growth causes it to sap the land 
on either side, causing the loss of the 
crops for quite a strip along its en- 
tire length, also these surface roots if 
broken with the plow will sprout and 


,throw up many unsightly, annoying 


| hedges. 


and profitless shoots. 

Many old Bois @’ arc hedges of the 
South are being pulled out by the 
roots to be replaced with wire fences. 
However, in the North one can still 
see many fine, well kept Osage 
Also there are many other 


varieties of trees used for hedges, 


| such as black locust, hawthorn, Pyrus 


| 


| 





japonica, arbor vitae, red cedar, tree 
box, euonymus, ligustrum and others. 
| Hedges may serve as windbreaks as 
well as fences. 

Citrus Trifoliata—By far the best 
hedge for the South, both defensive 
and ornamental, is Citrus trifoliata, 
or hardy orange. This is the stock 
used by orange growers for building 
the edible oranges on. It is hardy as 
to cold as far north as Washington, 
D. C., and is very healthy and a great 
drouth-resister. Its habit is that of a 
shrub or small tree, and it is easily 


| kept in check and thickens up well 


and low down by proper pruning. It 
is very thorny and rugged and turns 
any kind of stock or tresspassers, and 
the green color of the bark and 
thorns, thick glossy green leaves, the 


profuse white orange blossoms in 
spring, with its abundant golden 


fruits in the fall, make it altogether a 
very handsome and at the same time 
an effective defensive hedge. Plants 
should be spaced one or two feet 
apart, should be cut to ten inches 
high when planted, and the new 


| growth clipped often enough to keep 





it thick beginning very low down. 
Plants may be secured from the 


‘leading nurseries, or if the oranges or 


seed balls can be secured they may be 
planted in January, either planting 
the balls entire, or the seed after be- 
ing cleaned, as with Bois d’arc seed. 
Seed must not be allowed to dry but, 
kept in moist sand, and planted at 
corn planting time. It is better how- 
ever, to secure two-year-old plants, 
which will give a uniform stand, 
which is essential. There is no dan- 
ger of sprouting up or spreading from 
seed. 

Ligustrum or Privet.—There are 
perhaps more hedges now made of 
California privet (ligustrum ovalifol- 
ium) and Amoor River privet (ligus- 
trum amurense) than of all other 
materials combined. These make fine 
ornamental hedges, but are not in- 
tended to turn stock. The plants may 
be secured cheaply from the nurser- 
ies, they grow easily, and respond 
well to shearing, forming a dense, 
luxuriant, glossy green handsome 
hedge, with no objectionable sprout- 
ing from the roots. Amoor River or 
Ligustrum amurense is gaining in 
favor over the California or Ligus- 
trum ovalifolium, in that the leaves 
are more evergreen, holding on till 


| the hardest freezes of January and 


until spring, 
eaves coming on rapidly 
practically an 
in the latitude of North 
northward to Memphis, 
fully farther south. 

and twigs are smaller 
on the California, 

dense with shearing. 
not winter-kill as 
sometimes does in spots, caused by 
sudden severe freezes in early fall, 
before the plants are fully matured. 

Japan privet (Ligustrum japoni- 
cum) is also a fine ornamental hedge 
plant. It is of more robust growth, 
leaves large, glossy and luxuriant, 
better suited for shrubbery groups 
and backgrounds than for hedges. 
Also these are frequently trained into 
standard or tree form and used as ev- 
ergreen shade trees. For the south- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt, Ligus- 
trum japonicum is well adapted for 
hedges, for shrubbery groups, and for 
back ground or screen work. All the 
privets are useful for these purposes 
also, as well as for hedges. In the 
parks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and other large cities you 
will see the ligustrums used largely in 
shrubbery planting. Our Southern 
parks and yards would do well to fol- 
low suit. 

There are many other ligustrums 
more or less rare, which I could men- 
tion. These three are the most used. 
the Ligustrums all bloom profusely in 
April and May, and have purplish 
fruits in the fall. 


the new 
and early, 
evergreen 
Texas and 
Tenn., and 
The leaves 
and finer than 
becoming very 

Also it does 
California privet 


so 


JOHN S. KERR. 
Sherman, Texas. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


EMOVE the water sprouts from 
fruit trees. 
Sow tomato and cabbage seed for 
the fall crop. 
Plant a few rows of cushaw. 
one of our finest 


Tt 1s 
winter squashes, 


making delicious pies and _ other 
pleasant dishes. 
Thin out superfluous shoots on 


bearing grape vines and note the im- 
provement in size and quality of the 
fruit. 

Follow peas, lettuce and other ear- 
ly garden crops with summer vegeta- 
bles. Do not allow any part of the 
garden to remain vacant for any 
length of time. 

Cut off and burn old dewberry vines 


as soon as they are through bearing. 
This will give more room for the 


new growth and aid in keeping in 
check troublesome diseases. 

Tie the shoots of newly planted 
grape vines to stakes. In case a num- 
ber of shoots have started to grow 
it is well to pinch off all of them ex- 
cept the two strongest. 


By all means purchase a home can- 
ner. A small canning outfit will soon 
pay for itself in furnishing a way of 
utilizing the surplus fruits and vege- 
tables. Write your agricultural ex- 
periment station for information as 
to the best type of canner to buy. 

It pays to bag bunch grapes. In ad- 
dition to preserving them from dis- 
ease, insects and birds, it causes the 
grapes to remain in perfect condition 
three or four weeks longer. Tie or 
pin strong paper bags over the 
bunches when the berries are the size 
of buckshot. 

Fertilize the asparagus as soon as 
the cutting season is over and keep 
the new plants well cultivated 
throughout the growing season. It is 
a great mistake to allow the aspara- 
gus field to grow up in weeds and 
grass after one is through harvesting 
the crop, as this is the season when 
the roots are making their greatest 
growth, storing up plant food for the 
production of next year’s crop. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 























Saturday, June 3, 1916] 
A SUCCESS TALK FOR BOYS 


President Eggleston of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Emphasizes the 
Fact That There Can Be no True 
Success Without Right Relations to 
Our Creator and Father 
















{In this week’s s Talk for Boys” 
Dr. Eg s one element which 
has not been sufliciently stressed in previous 
messages to the aspiring young fellows in 
our big Progressive Farmer Family. We 
hope every boy will take to heart everything 
in the thoughtful and sincere letter here- 
with. Next week’s ‘‘Success Talk’’ will be 
by ex-Secretary of Agriculture, James Wil- 
son.] 


NSWERING Editor Poe’s request 
I should like to lay down seven 
helps for success as follows: 

1. The quality of sticking to your 
work.—Do not un- 
dertake anything 
until you have es- 
timated the cost in 
time, money and 
work, but when 
you have once un- 
dertaken to do a 
thing, make up 
your mind to car- 
ry it to complete 
success in so far 





DR. EGGLESTON 


as you can. 


2. When you undertake to do a 


character. What is character? 
just you! It is what you are, and ev- 
erything you think, or do, or say, or 
feel, goes to make it. Character 
grows all the time. It is the one 
thing you must, and the only thing 
you can, carry with you into the pres- 
ence of God. See to it that it is good; 
and good for something. Be honest 
with yourself, honest with your 
neighbors, and honest with God. Nev- 


It is | 


er let anyone persuade you that it is | 
necessary to take advantage of oth- | 


ers, or to be false, or deceitful, in or- 
der to succeed. That would not be 
success; it would be fearful failure. 

5. Always be a gentleman—a gen- 
tle man.—Be courteous; respect au- 
thority; respect the law and the laws. 
Keep a white soul in a pure body. 
Your body is the temple of the soul; 
keep both clean. 

6. Be a good citizen always—A 
good citizen is one who is an asset to 
his community, his county, his state. 
Be public-spirited always; be ready 
to help in any good cause that will 
help the community. 

7. Last, but most important of all, 
give yourself heart, soul, and body to 
God, through Jesus Christ. In this 
world you will serve either God or 





essary. 
methods of saving forage: 
hand at a time. 
usually in the hottest part of the year. 


plan is more economical. 


stripping his corn leaves. 





t 


UNLESS YOU PULL FODDER FOR THE FUN OF 
IT, HERE’S A BETTER PLAN 





HE demonstration force has set itself to the task of stopping fodder pulling 
in this state by getting so much other forage grown that it will not be nec- 
State Agent Hudson makes the following comparison of the two 
“One method is to pull one blade of fodder by 
This is not only slow and therefore expensive, but it comes 


peas and other leguminous crops and harvest them by horsepower, cutting a 
swath three or four feet wide, with the blade running almost at lightning speed. 
Certainly any business farmer will admit, even without testing it, that the latter 
It is a question, in other words, of the farmer in- 
creasing his work power, and therefore his earning capacity.” 

Most farmers who pull fodder every year do so not because they are com- 
pelled to, but because they are in the habit of doing so. 
ready to obviate the necessity of having to pull fodder this year. 

The thing to do is to grow some of the splendid crops—cowpeas, soy beans, 
velvet beans, millet, etc.—that are so well adapted to that purpose. 
who does this a few times will not have to resort to the antiquated method of 
It is not only too expensive, but very oftena few 
rains will destroy the fodder after it has been pulled, and therefore the farmer 
loses his forage, his labor and has also reduced his corn yield. For the heavi- 
est yield of corn the leaves of the plant should be left on the stalk until the 
corn is well matured.—North Carolina Experiment Station. 


The other way is to grow clover, cow- 


It is now time to get 


A farmer 








thing, no matter how little or how 
big that thing is, put every ounce of 


yourself into it, and be sure it is 
worth while. Do not be an “average” 
boy or man. The world is overcrowd- 
ed with average people, but the boys 
Or men who are noted for doing ev- 
erything in the best possible way are 
so scarce that positions and honors 
are waiting and even seeking for 
them. Some people are so foolish 
and silly as to think that manual 


work is degrading. The only thing 
degrading about work is the slovenly 
and slipshod way of doing it. Honest 
work, no matter what it is—preach- 
ing, plowing, ditch-digging, manufac- 
turing, merchandising, carpentering, 
or anything else—ennobles a boy or 
man, but a slovenly, slip-shod, care- 
less, or indifferent boy or man de- 
grades any work he undertakes; and, 
worse still, he degrades his soul. 

3. Be systematic.—lf your work is 


worth while, it is worth planning 
ahead. No one can succeed without 
a plan. And if you are a farmer, take 
a good farm paper. And no matter 
what you are, be a student of your 
work. In money matters, always 


keep an account of what you spend 
and what you receive. It will save 
vou dozens, and hundreds, and even 
thousands of dollars in a lifetime. 
Keep within your means. Do not be 
so silly as to try to imitate extrava- 
gant fools who spend money to make 
a show. Such simpletons soon come 
to a sad end. God gives us all we 
get honestly, and He does not wish 
us to spend wastefully. It is a sin to 
do so. 


4. Above all things else stands 


Satan. You cannot successfully com- 
bat the evil things in the world with- 
out help from God. Character with- 
out Him is colorless. Let me say 
from the very depths of my heart, 
that there is no peace of mind, no 
happiness, no joy, to equal that of the 
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ney Savers 


é: for Farmers 
Preparedness that Profits You 


you hear a great deal today about preparedness. But why confine prepared- 
ness to military things? There is another preparedness—personal prepared- 
ness, that is very important io farmers and home owners. This preparedness 
takes the form of farm equipment, farm maintenance. It means your ability 
to get the greatest use and profit from your live stock, the maximum service 
from your roofs, fences and implements. This is the preparedness ‘that even 
the pacifists cannot gainsay and the articles described in this advertisement 








boy or man who has surrendered his | 


life to Jesus Christ, and trusts Him 
who is able to save to the uttermost 
all them that put their trust in Him. 

Success! What is it, and how is it 
obtained? It is to live a life growing 
nobler, purer, gentler, more unselfish 
each day. It is obtained through the 
eternal law that he gets most who 


gives most and best—of time, money, | 


labor, self. 
Stewardship under God; service to 
mankind. These spell Success. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Blacksburg, Va. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
mounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


HOLSTEINS 


July 3—Woodlawn Farm Co,, Sterling, Il. 
SHORTHORNS 

June 6—C, J. McMasters, Altoona, Ill. 

June 7—Thomas Stanton, Wheaton, Ill. 

June 8—Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio. 

June 9—Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 


Shorthorns. 


Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, 


Shreveport. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 





wil help you attain it. 






them by spraying. 


more eggs from your chickens. 


faces, you need Everjet. 


see for yourself. 


VERLASTIC 
one 


keep the water on the outside. 


LiquiID e 
Creosote Oi 
timber expenses. 


and yet more economical. 
base. 
Fine for cottages, resid and 


Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
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‘Positively doubles 
the life of Roofs 


and Buildings 


NO-LEAK — the new imperishable paint 


kills rot and rust instantly. The most won- 
derful paint ever known. Not only kills 
decay but prevents it. 


for metal and wood 


Saves its price hundreds of times over. 

Doubles the life of metal and wood roofs, 

buildings, tanks, fences, posts, etc. 
NO-LEAK is guaranteed. 


Best yet costsless. Price only $1 per gal- 
lon, delivered, East of Rocky Mountains. 
Comes only in § gallon cans and 50 gallon 
barrels and only in black. 

Order from us direct or write for full par- 
ticulars. State whether for metal or wood, 


No-Leak Paint Manufacturing Co., 


204 Third Avenue, North Nashville, Tennessee 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





CREONOID—First there’s Creonoid, lice destroyer and 
cow spray. It’s one of the first requisites to the possession 
of happy, healthy live stock, because vermin-infested stock 
ae are only half efficient. Creonoid positively destroys vermin, 

flies, insects and mites. And it’s cheap too, because it’s so 
powerful that a little goes a great way. Spray your cattle 
and horses with Creonoid. Simply let a fine vapor touch 
And spray some around the hennery, the stable and the 
piggery. Yow il have more milk from your cows, more salable porkers, and 


EVERJET—Every farmer should have a good carbon paint 
on hand. Here’s the best ever mixed—Everjet Elastic Paint. 
Wonderful as a roof paint. It keeps'water out, and defies the 
weather. Allover the farm, wherever you have exposed sur- \ 
Splendid on farm implements and 
iron surfaces too, because it expands and contracts to meet 
weather conditions. Never peels or cracks. Alwaysa spark- 
ling, permanent, protective, black covering. Try some and 


EVERLASTIC ROOFING— You ought to get acquainted 
with Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing. The best ready roof- 
ing value youcould get. It is easily laid without skilled 
labor. Itis inexpensive. And it wears as many a higher 
priced roofing doesn’t know how to wear. This is be- 
cause every foot of it is honestly and strongly made. 
Don’t have leaky roofs. Use Everlastic on your steep roofed buildings and 


ELASTIGUM—The best way to fix little things is to fix them 
right at first. They never get big then. For the little everyday 
repairs around the farm, you should have Elastigum. It isa 
tough, adhesive, elastic cement that fixes leaks, joins or relines 
gutters, stuffs cornices, reflashes chimneys. And it doesall these 
things “for keeps”. This wonderful waterproof cement will save |F | 
you money by keeping the small things small. Have it on hand! |§ 


A hundred uses. 
2 WOOD PRESERVATIVE — The 
trouble and expense of frequent timber 
Grade One renewals are not known to the man who 


treats his wood surfaces with Barrett’s Grade One Creo- 
sote Oil. Areal wood preservative. Best for you because 
you can apply it by brushing, spraying ordipping. And 
Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil penetrates more deeply than any other pre- 
servative. This means real protection against rot and moisture. 
Make your cheap soft wood fence posts last twenty years. 
You can do it with Barrett’s Grade One Creosote Oil. 
TYLIKE SHINGLES—have an exterior surface of pure natural slate, either 
red or green and noartificial coloring. No roofing could be prettier, stronger 
Made of real crushed slate on a waterproof 
Fire resisting, inherently waterproof and tough. 
chance to have the most artistic roof in your section at moderate cost. 
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High-gradeFertilizers 
Are Best Values 


The average cost of 
Nitrogen in 600 samples 
of “complete” fertilizers 
was 66% higher than 
the cost of Nitrogen in 


Nitrate of Soda 


Are you one of many 
paying high prices for 
low-grade goods? 


Send Post Card for Attractive, 
Money-saving Books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


RENEW 





ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

THROUGH Us 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


one money order—and it’s all 
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in a creamery. 











O Of the 
Os O sere S 


reameries 
Separate their cream with a 





TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE A DOZEN DIFFERENT MAKES 
of creamery or factory separators in use. Today over 98 per cent of 
the world’s creameries use De Laval Separators exclusively. 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND DOLLARS 
a year whether a De Laval or some other make of separator is used 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFERENCES EXIST, ON A SMALLER 
scale, in the use of farm separators. 
that most farm users do not keep as accurate records as the cream- 
eryman, or test their skim-milk with the Babcock tester, they do not 
appreciate just what the difference between a good and a poor sep- 
arator means to them in dollars and cents. 


NOW IF YOU WERE IN NEED OF LEGAL ADVICE, YOU WOULD 
go to a lawyer. If you were sick you would consult a doctor. If you 
had the toothache you would call on a dentist. 
these men are all specialists in their line, and you rely upon their 
judgment and skill. 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A SEPARATOR WHY NOT 
profit by the experience of the creameryman which qualifies him 
to advise you correctly ? 

the best service and be the most econom- 

ical for you to buy. That’s why 98 per cent 
of the world’s creameries and milk dealers 
use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER RECOM- 
mendation for the De Laval than the fact 
that the men who make the separation of 


Owing to the fact, however, 


Why? Because 


He knows which separator will give you 


milk a business use the De Laval to the 
practical exclusion of all other makes of 
cream separators. 


Your local De Laval agent will be glad to 
let you try a De Laval for yourself on 
your own place. If you don’t know the 
nearest De Laval agency simply write 
the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 











APPLETON ma 
Silo Filler 


Actual records prove that Appleton 
Silo Fillers cost the least 


per ton of silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous- 
ly strong construction makes an Appleton practically 
proof against breakdown. Solid oak and steel frame, 
mortised, braced and bolted;impossible to pul] out of line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed to be 
adjusted for minimum use of power for any height silo; 
frictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
knives spiraled to give clean shearing cut, requiring 
least use of power. (10lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2% inches.) 
Lowdown cut-under frame, easy to handle, Both feed 
rolls and table controlled by single lever. 
self-working safety device. 


Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops: 
the other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4h.p. gasoline engines and up. Write 


437 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 








ae 








Positive 









Guaranteed to do 
more and better work 
with less power than 
any other silo filler. 





ROSS Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
We make Silo Fillers of extra large capac 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
: i These machines are specially 

9 designed to be operated by popular size 








Our | & 
66th FF 
Year 


p life 


save money. 


Guaranteed 
of machine. & 


silo users. 





Tell us 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 





will save you money. 


Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 


Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H. P. 


what your power is and we will advise you 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money, 


wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 


Terry 
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NOLLEGE 
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ACCREDITED scHOoL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: FERRE HAUTEIND 








new subscriber. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Preparedness at Farrowing Time 
Is Money Saved 
poe pieaang who intelligently feed 


and care for their pregnant sows, so 
as not to overload them with fat, but 
instead give them feeds for the devel- 
opment of bone and muscle, are on 
the right road toward the production 
of strong, healthy litters. Their pre- 
paredness program, however, does 
not end here. 

Two weeks before farrowing the 
sow should be put into a farrowing 
pen, so that she will become acquaint- 
ed and contented in her new quarters. 
The farrowing pen should be dry and 
free from drafts. Provide the pen 
with a guard rail made of 2 by 4-inch 
planks set 8 inches from the wall and 
8 inches from the floor to prevent the 
sow from crushing the pigs against 


ga 
the wall. Use only a small quantity 


tial points above mentioned the num- 
ber of pigs raised to weaning should 
be increased. Hogs never fail to re- 
spond to good care. 





Some Silo Experiences 

b lhar Ae years ago our Experi- 

ment Station dairy did not have 
a silo. Now they are all over the 
state. Their growth is due to farm- 
ers’ extension work and progressive 
farm papers. I saw the influence of 
both last week ona trip. One man once 
went to a lecture on silos who had 
some late corn destined to be frost- 
bitten. He wént home to build one. 
He sawed the staves and ordered the 
hoops, but they did not come. Hav- 
ing a lot of pipe, he cut threads on 
that and used it for hoops. The sil- 
age was cut with a feed cutter, and 
carried up in cotton baskets. The 








Two Ways of Losing It 
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of bedding; leaves or straw are pre- 
ferable. See that the sow has plenty 
of fresh water. 

It pays to keep the sow quiet. As 
sistance at the time of farrowing 
should be at hand if needed, but the 
sow need not be helped if she is get- 
ting along well. In cold weather put 
the newly born pigs in a well warmed 
basket, and after farrowing is over 
the pigs should be placed with the 
sow, care being taken that each one 
gets to a teat. When the afterbirth 


a /( 


' ——= 


| is passed, it should be removed from 
| the pen at once and burned or bur- 


ied. 


After farrowing the sow should 


| have nothing but water and a little 





| thin slop for the first day. The feed- 


ing for the first three or four days 
should be light, and the time consum- 
ed in getting the sow on full feed 
should be from a week to ten days, 
depending on the condition of the 
sow and the size and thrift of the lit- 
ter. It takes plenty of sow’s milk to 
make healthy, growing pigs. If the 
pigs begin to scour, feed the sow less 
and give her plenty of strong lime 
water. 


It is very necessary that the little 
pigs have plenty of exercise and all 
the sunlight that can be given them. 
Do not allow the pigs to run out dur- 
ing a cold rain. If possible, provide 
green feed or roots. These keep the 
sow healthy and cheapen the ration. 
Encourage the pigs to eat grain after 
they are three or four weeks old. 
3uild a creep for them so they can 
feed alone. At this age feed for bone 
and muscle. Give them all the skim 
milk you can. If skim milk is not 
available, give them some meal and 
plenty of pasture. In about eight or 
ten weeks the pigs will have practi- 
cally weaned themselves. After they 
have been successfully weaned the 
most perplexing job is over. 

By putting into practice the essen- 
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The milk in the pail the cow 
kicks over is lost forever, 
— \ and the butter fat that goes 
<i into the can through the 
) spout of an inferior or haif- 
worn-out cream separator is 

just as surely lost. 
doors were cut as he needed them. 
The silage was of an excellent quali- 
ty. There are several silos in that 

community now. 

I consider the stave silo the most 
practical for the average farmer to 
build at first. There is nothing about 


it that an ordinary farmer, with some! 


knack at carpentering, cannot build, 


and it is a much quicker job than the}! 


concrete silo. It is unnecessary to go 
into the details of construction. Bul- 
letins can be secured from the De- 
partment of Agriculture telling exact- 
ly how it is done. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 589 and Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try Circular No. 136 are good ones. 
These recommend dressed 2x4 or 2x6 
pieces for staves. Dressed lumber is 
always better, but not absolutely nec- 
essary, even for the edges of the 
staves. However, I have seen stave 
silos ceiled inside because the edges 
were not dressed. Dressing is cheaper 
than ceiling. 

Almost every farmer I talk to who 
has built a silo would build his higher 
if it were to do over. The silage 
packs and keeps better. A popular 
size for the average farmer is 12x24. 
I think it would be better to be 12x26, 
using 12 and 14-foot staves. For such 
a silo the necessary materials, save 
foundation, will be as follows: 





Lumber, 2,000 feet, 2x4, at $10........ $20.00 
30 pieces round bar iron, 54-inch, at 26c 7.80 
OP eS rer aera crs arte een 3.60 
6 pounds nuts ...cccvceccccescccccccce 25 
2S MOUNGS GRIER. oi s06 05.6 6-5 ce soo pes os 235 

fs) Ma aie er pe errareaer e ear free fe Pe ar a Ie $32.00 


Some of the items look cheap, but I 
looked the prices of all up. Nearly 
every farm has enough sand and rock 
or brickbats to make the foundation, 
with a few bags of cement. This is a 
good cheap silo for a farmer who is 
feeling his way, and puts it in reach 
of every one having as few as eight 
or ten cows to feed through the win- 
ter. C. G. SMITH, 

Corinth, Miss. 
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Unrefined Serum | Mulford Refined 
looks likej Serum 
this. When §. looks like 
you look atit this. When 
through a youlook atit 
microscope you t h rougha 
see solid par- microscope 

you do NOT see 
ticles and anything. All 


germs which 
MAY cause 
dangerous dis- 


eases. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 






























































































































































































Living Up to An Ideal 


The Mulford Laboratories stand for the 
conservation of life. Every Mulford product must 
be of the highest standard. 

The history of the perfection of Mulford 
Refined Hog Cholera Serum may be cited as one 
instance of the lengths to which we go to raise the 
standards of Mulford products. 

When we took up the production of hog 
cholera serum, five years ago, modern laboratories 
were constructed and the work placed in charge of 
trained, scientific men. The superior quality of 
our product was quickly recognized by veterinarians 
and hog raisers, and, in consequence, we became 
the largest producers of hog cholera serum in 
America. 


For years our ideal was a hog cholera serum 
which would possess the full protective properties 
of the Dorset-McBryde-Niles Serum, and, in addi- 
tion, would be refined and sterile (germ-free). 

Two years ago we decided that until we at- 
tained our ideal of a refined, sterile hog cholera 
serum we would discontinue its production and 
sale, although we then had in stock ready for mar- 
ket over $300,000.00 worth of tested serum. 

The extensive facilities of the Mulford 
Laboratories were devoted to this work, and after 
years of exhaustive scientific research and the ex- 
penditure of more than $100,000.00, covering thou- 
sands of tests and experiments by our expert scien- 
tific staff, we succeeded in producing a Refined, 
Sterile Hog Cholera Serum and have pleasure in 
announcing this fact to the world. 


President 


H. K. MULFORD CO. 








the germs and 
solid particles 
have been re- 
moved. It is 
sterile and fil- 
tered. 


Sterile and Filtered—Unlike Other Serums. 
The Greatest Advance Since Introduction 
of Hog Cholera Serum. 


ULFORD REFINED HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
is guaranteed to be potent, possessing the full pro- 
tective properties of the Dorset-McBryde-Niles Hog 

Cholera Serum. In addition it is guaranteed to be— 


STERILE (germ-free), containing no germs of any kind; 
FILTERED AND CLEAR, [freed of all the fibrin, clot and other 
insoluble, inert materials, which are not only valueless but posi- 
tively harmful to your hogs. 


The significance of this announcement, backed by the reputation of 
the Mulford Laboratories, will be appreciated by every veterinarian and 
hog-raiser. 


The H. K. Mulford Company is the first and only house to offer for 
sale Refined Hog Cholera Serum, which being sterile (absolutely free of all 
germs), cannot possibly infect your hogs, if properly administered. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum, being filtered and free from 
all solid particles, is rapidly absorbed,—as soon as it is injected, while 
unrefined serums are absorbed slowly. Your hogs receive immediate 
benefit of the full dose and the dangers of causing disease, cysts and 
abscesses are removed. 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum may be used either in the Serum- 
Alone (Single) treatment or in the Serum-Virus (Simultaneous) treatment. 
It is supplied in 100 c.c., 250 ¢.c. and 500 c.c. bottles, at a uniform 
price of two (2) cents per c.c. The average dose is 20 c.c. of serum 
for each 50 Ibs. the animal weighs. 


Only a sterile (germ-free) serum—free from all contamination 
or solid matter is absolutely safe to administer to your hogs 


Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is sterile and is free from all solid 
matter—unlike other serums. Send for Free Booklet No. 10. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


H. K. MULFORD CO., sengesréis.ss Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


New York St. Louis Kansas City 


San Francisco Seattle 
Chicago Atlanta New Orleans 


Minneapolis Toronto 
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HE effect of the automobile on other means of 
conveyance is strikingly brought out in the 
Census Bureau announcement that in the five 
years from 1909 to 1914, the number of carriages 
manufactured annually in the United States has 
decreased 33 per cent and wagons 9 per cent. 











ON’T forget that all lands standing bare and 

idle this summer are a source of loss. Not only 
are they not producing the crops they should, but 
the hot summer sun is burning out humus and 
killing the helpful bacteria that make plant food 
available. Keep the lands covered, winter and 
summer. 





BRIEF visit to Pitt County the other day gave 

us convincing evidence of the progress its 
people are making. Within the last two years a 
demonstration agent and a county health officer 
have both been employed for whole time work, 
and five of the twelve townships have recently 
voted good roads bonds. Pitt,is in one of the 
finest sections of North Carolina—a part of that 
vast area of our state where the land is as fertile 
as the lands of our Western prairie states with 
the additional advantage that we can grow two 
crops where the prairie farmer grows only one. 





F COURSE, along with the primary the “short 

ballot” idea should be adopted so as to take 
unimportant positions out of the contest, and 
“preferential voting” should be incorporated, en- 
abling voters to indicate second choices and thus 
do away with second primaries. These two plans 
will eliminate nine-tenths of the honest objections 
to the system. Remember, too, that it is not true 
that you must yourself pledge to support all candi- 
dates of your party in order to vote in the pri- 
mary. If you generally support the candidates of 
any particular party, you are “affiliated” with that 
party and legally entitled to help name its candi- 
dates. 





HE State Farmers’ Union rendered the people 

of North Carolina a great service when it 
asked candidates for office to express themselves 
on eleven live issues. The people had grown 
weary of trivial personalities, had grown weary of 
disputes as to which man made the most cam- 
paign speeches, or had lived most years on a farm, 
and the Union cleared the air by asking Mr. Can- 
didate to speak out and tell rather where he stood 
and what he proposed to do. The real acid test 
for every candidate should be simp!y a definite 
platform of progress together with character and 
ability to get the results promised. Vote for the 
man who scores highest by this test. 





HILE we took occasion in last week’s paper 

to commend several features of the recent re- 
port of the Wake County grand jury, there were 
other features of the report which we are con- 
vinced were unwise, notably that of recommend- 
ing a smaller expenditure on supervision of rural 
schools. No employer of a dozen or so hands in 
public work or on a plantation, thinks it a waste 


of money to employ an overseer. If many hands 
are employed, an overseer may frequently save his 
salary several times over. The same thing is true 


in a county in which a great number of teachers 
are employed; and the necessity for supervision 
in the teaching business is usually all the more 
urgent because so few teachers have had long ex- 
perience in the work. 





LI. over the South the problem of increasing 

farm tenancy is beginning to engage attention. 
There is an increasing realization of the truth of 
Dr. Carver’s declaration that next to war, pesti- 
lence and famine, the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to a rural community is absentee landlordism. 
In Oklahoma and Texas the issue has been acute 
for years, figuring largely in the last Texas state 
election. In South Carolina Governor Manning is 
emphasizing the importance of the matter, and 
now in North Carolina one of the candidates for 
Governor declares that “the nearest and dearest 
object of my administration, if I am elected Gov- 


ernor, will be to convert tenants of North Caro- 
lina into landlords.” And not only is the subject en- 
gaging attention in individual states, but there is a 
Nation-wide demand that the new National rural 
credits law be so amended as to do more to help 
the landless man gét land. 





Go to Your Primary Saturday, June 3 





HE Progressive Farmer reaches nearly all 
our readers in advance of the publication 
date. To North Carolina farmer, 
therefore, we wish to say, “Go to your party pri- 
mary, Saturday, June 3.” 


every 


Saturday afternoon is 
something of a free time on the farm anyhow, and 
you certainly can get to the polls before sundown 
and vote. Again we weuld urge you to do this, 
whether you are interested in any particular can- 
didate or not, because if the people do not use the 
primary, the cry will go up that the people don’t 
want it; and there is already a shrewdly-managed 
well-greased movement to discredit this method of 
having the people select their own party candi- 
dates. 

(1) The great corporations and moneyed inter- 
ests want the old convention system again because 
it made it easier for them to get their tools nom- 
inated for office. 

(2) Political bosses want the convention sys- 
tem again because it made it easier to pick the 
candidates, tie them up as servants of these 
bosses, and thus keep a machine in power. 

(3) Slick political manipulators want the con- 
vention system again because it so often enabled 
unworthy men to be nominated not for reasons of 
character, principles, or ability, but simply as a re- 
sult of trading among candidates or delegates. 

Let every North Carolina farmer go to his party 
primary therefore, and urge his neighbors to go. 
Read over the candidates’ answers to Farmers’ 
Union questions given in this and previous issues, 
and see which candidates have replied frankly, 
promptly and clearly, and which candidate for 
each office has outlined the policy that most ap- 
peals fo you. If there are candidates you do not 
know about, ask some acquaintance noted for high 
character and public spirit and take his advice in 
preference to that of any political heeler. In fact, 
if there are such heelers in your community who 
are known to work for money, it’s usually safe to 
find out whom they favor, and then support the 
other candidate as hard and fast as you can. 

Don’t forget the primary, Saturday, June 3, and 
get your neighbors to go with you. 





Our Progressive Mountain Section 


es E ARE going to make Madison a green 

county,” said Demonstration Agent Sanis 

as we talked with, him over in our beauti- 
ful western North Carolina mountains the other 
day. and his statement—called forth by the fact 
that in one-third of a township near us $891 worth 
of grass seed had been sold—is typical of the spirit 
of progress that is sweeping over our western sec- 
tion. Here are some of the evidences of progress: 


1. The increasing interest in livestock. Farmers 
g 


are beginning to realize that the steep hillsides 
are better suite to pasture than to general farm- 
ing. “LT have been studying conditions in this 
county for years,” a thoughtful Buncombe man 
said to us, “and | don’t know a single livestock 
farmer who has not prospered.” Silos are going 


up, the farmers are getting pure-bred sires, and 
we found Asheville much disappointed in not get- 
ting the next North Carolina Livestock Associ- 
ation, and eager to get it later. Mr. Sams reports 
that in Madison the sheep industry is gaining, and 
that public sentiment backs up the sheep owner 
when he uses a shotgun to “deaden” any prowling 
dog. 

2. Better roads. The 


suffered more from isolation than any other sec- 


mountain section has 


tion of the state. The automobile is opening up 
vast areas that were previously almost inaccessi- 
ble, and the good roads spirit has almost become a 
fever. Madison County is now spending $200,000 
in road improvement, and the people of Swain re- 
cently voted $300,000 for the same purpose. It is 


also gratifying to note that the authorities are 
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getting expert counsel from the State Highway 
Commission so as to use the money in the most 
economical fashion. 

3. Better schools. The mountain people are 
notably economical, and probably no schools in the 
state are doing better work in proportion to their 
means than those in our mountain section. And 
the people are spending more and more money for 
school purposes. “Buncombe County will have 
$100,000 for better school buildings this year,” 
Superintendent Hipps told us. 

4. Better marketing methods. One reason why 
the mountain farmer has'not been more prosper- 
ous in the past is that he has marketed his pro- 
ducts too carelessly. Now he is beginning to 
market lumber more wisely. He is learning the 
advantages of codperative marketing of livestock. 
Creameries and cheese factories are beginning to 
have a good influence. And our mountain apple 
growers are learning a lesson from Oregon as to 
the value of wise packing and shipping methods. 
Go to a store, for example, and ask for some of 
Mr. Charles A. Webb’s fine apples, and you will 
find them wrapped in tissue paper with the name 
“Apples—Angus Farm, Asheville,” neatly printed 
thereon. And Mr. Webb reports that the extra 
money spent in proper grading and packing pays 
for itself more than three times over. Any mere 
laborer can raise apples (if he sprays) so there is 
only laborer’s pay in doing it. Proper grading, 
packing and marketing is where the call comes 
for business ability and so it pays a business man’s 
profits. 

People used to think of the mountain section as 
a land of poor schools, poor farming and much 
drinking, and a section, moreover, from which the 
most progressive young men were moving to the 
Western states. Now it is a question whether any 
large section of North Carolina is making more 
rapid progress in better farming, better schools, 
or in developing a population whose vigor and 
happiness is unhurt by liquor. Fortunately for 
North Carolina, too, the emigration to other sec- 
tions of the country has largely stopped, and there 
is an awakening to the fact that where emigration 
from the mountains does seem advisable, there are 
just as good opportunities in central and eastern 
North Carolina as in the Western states and with 
land only half as high as there. 





Preparing Land Where Cover Crops Are 


OW best to prepare the land where cover 

crops are is a problem that will usually pre- 

sent itself during dry springs, but with our 
increasing knowledge of and experience with 
cover crops and the best means of handling them, 
it is a problem not difficult of solution. Where a 
cover crop precedes cotton, we do not as a rule 
consider it safe to wait much after the first of 
March to turn the cover crop under. Cotton does 
best on a firm, moist seed bed, and in order to get 
this land should be plowed three or four weeks 
before planting. April drouths are always dreaded 
by cotton farmers, because they mean poor stands, 
and if dry weather should come just as a heavy 
mass of vegetable matter is plowed under, poor 
stands or no germination at all will be the result. 

With corn the problem is somewhat different. 
Cotton must be planted in April or early May, but 
corn may be planted any time from March until 
the middle of-June. In fact we’d prefer June corn 
planted after clover to corn not after clover 
planted in March or April. 

With these facts in mind, we would offer the 
following suggestions: For cotton, turn all cover 
crops early in March, first having cut them to 
pieces with a disk harrow. Of course considerable 
growth is sacrificed by this early plowing, but this 
is better than to wait until after April and then 
fail to get stands. For corn, wait until the cover 
crop has made its full growth, and if there is not 
enough moisture to germinate the seed, wait until 
it rains. 





A Thought for the Week 


ODAY is the tomorrow that you worried 
about yesterday, and see—that hurtful thing 
did not happen.—Selected. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Piain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Cultivating a Love for the Beautiful 


N EACH issue we try to bring our readers in 

our “Thought for the Week” some brief mes- 

sage of inspiration that is indeed worth carry- 
ing in one’s thoughts throughout the six days of 
toil and the Sabbath of rest. In our last issue we 
had a quotation from Emerson which seems worthy 
just now of some additional comment. Lest some- 
body has forgotten it, here it is again: 


“Never lose an opportunity of seeing any- 
thing that is beautiful; for beauty is God’s 
handwriting—a wayside sacrament. Welcome 
it in every fair face, in every fair sky, in every 
fair flower, and thank God for it as a cup of 
blessing.” 


This is the spirit we tried to emphasize recently 
in our comment of John Burroughs, and the spirit 
which needs more attention in the education of 
the young. Fittingly indeed did the Ohio State 
Journal remark recently: 


“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful picture, 
a sunset, a rosebush, a robin, a sky full of 
stars, a fine old melody, a courtesy, a gener- 
ous deed or a good book is better educated 
than a boy or a girl could be without them, 
even if he could work all the sums in algebra 
and parse everything in Virgil. Parents and 
educators should give more heed to this view 
of education, for it is the phase of it that 
makes life true. It is not learning that makes 
the true scholar; it is the impulse, the inspira- 
tion, the imagination—the anything that gets 
one out of the dirt, the squabbles and sordi- 
ties of the world of experience.” 

bd 


The Duty of the School 


O ONE who has traveled in the old home- 

lands of our race beyond the seas—in Eng- 

land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
and sunny Italy—it often seems that we in Ameri- 
ca are yet almost fatally deficient in this apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, especially the beautiful in 
nature and in music. The explanation, we sup- 
pose, is that we are yet a pioneer people. Nature 
with us has been something to be subdued rather 
than to be worshipped. Our haste to exploit and 
develop all the resources of a virgin continent, 
our eager desire to tear down old barns and build 
bigger ones, has left us little time to consider the 
lilies or to let our eyes linger on those visions of 
majesty and beauty by means of which the Al- 
mighty seeks to remind us of higher things. 

But a change is coming now,—and thank God, it 
is coming here in the South where our opportuni- 
ties for the development of the beautiful are al- 
most unrivalled. The enthusiasm with which our 
recent “Pretty Homes Special” was received is an 
illustration of the new spirit of our people; as is 
also the interest in more beautiful school grounds, 
the tasteful decoration of school interiors, and 
the hanging of beautiful and famous pictures on 
the walls. The revival of interest in our strictly 
Southern blossoming plants and trees, such as 
crape myrtles, magnolias, cape jessamines, etc., is 
also a wholesome indication. 

ed 
We Need Rural Culture, Not Second-hand 
City Culture 
HIS seems to us a subject of very practical 
importance because, as Sir Horace Plunkett 
has well pointed out, if we are to develop a 
satisfying country life, it will be done not by 
bringing more of city culture to the country but 
by developing in the country a genuine rural cul- 
ture. In other words, if country life is simply to 
be an imitation so far as possible of city life, coun- 
try civilization will decay. Rural culture rather 
must stand on its own feet and it is high time for 
country schools to realize this. As Mr. Arthur D. 
Cromwell said in a recent issue of the National 
Field: 
“The first half of the twentieth century is 
the critical period esthetically for many 


states. If our schools turn out a generation 
sensitive to the beautiful, we need have no 
fear but that the beauty of the country will 
give way to greater beauty of the permanent 
home-makers. Esthetic culture will teach the 
country folks to love their open skies, their 
beautiful groves and open prairies, their won- 
derful landscapes with their golden harvests, 
their woods and their orchards. If we teach 
the children to appreciate the beautiful, they 
will be content to dwell in the country, and 
when they are away, they will long to return 
to the beauty, the quietness, and contented- 
ness of the country.” 

“An extra bunch of chrysanthemums blooming 
in the yard,” as we once heard Dr. Liberty H. Bai- 
ley say, “will often do more to keep the boy on 
the farm than an extra bushel of potatoes in the 
cellar.” By waking up to the greater opportuni- 
ties for beauty in the country than in the crowded 
piles of city brick and stone, we shall indeed do 
much to dignify farm life. There lies before us 
now a quotation from Scribner’s Magazine which 
we are reprinting on this page, and which ex- 
presses in almost classic language that love for 
the rural beauty which should be the heritage of 
every country boy and girl. 

We are reminded here that a few days after 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston went into office, 
the writer called on him, and in discussing the 
needs of our rural people, he used one sentence 
we have never forgotten: “The farmer has a 
right toa joyous existence.” Here was struck 
what was virtually a new note among agricultural 
officials of the country. lenty of leaders have 
said that the farmer should have a more profita- 
ble industry, a more efficient business, a more 
dominant political influence; but the idea of going 
further and giving the farmer a zest and passion 
for country things and for the beauties of coun- 
try life 





this has not been stressed as it should 
be. And the responsibility must rest in great 
measure upon our upon those who 


shape the teaching in our country schools. 


educators, 


Sometimes, when we plead for more emphasis 
on rural subjects in the schools, someone answers: 
“Oh, you are interested only in seeing people 
make more money. You are commercial. You 
would sacrifice culture for cash!” 
our spirit at all. 


But this is not 
We are anxious not only to see 





THE BEAUTY THAT SUR- 
ROUNDS US 


‘Le trees that I know best arenever 
twice the same, because of the way of 
the wind with their leaves, of the sun 

upon them, of their noonday shining and their 
evening shadow. Can the sea with its waves 
give more of change than a June meadow 
of long grass, where the wind has its way 
through a long afternoon? Where can you 
find beauty that will surpass these green 
waves, rising, falling, breaking, strewn with 
blossoms of buttercup and daisy, of red clov- 
er? The salt has no such fragrance as that 
which comes from hay and clover and sweet 
grass newly shorn. Have you ever watched 
the winds and tides in fields of wheat and rye, 
the long golden waves, the swift shadow of 
bird wings across them, and, just above, 
against the sky, slow sailing white clouds that 
drift and drift in summer seas of dim blue 
haze? 

Wind, sun and familiar water bring heme 
the wonder and the mystery of change, when 
the great winds or the least winds are abroad 
in the branches and among the blossoms, and 
the play of light and shade makes quivering 
etchings of leaf and twig upon the grass. Fall- 
ing showers, smitten by the sunlight, great 
rains that drench and flood, and the beauty of 
mists that come and go, shrouding familiar 
trees, torn by the wind, drifting to rest on far 
hills, are the heritage of him who will but 
stand and watch. This charm of the common, 
the familiar, the dear, is best sought at your 
own doorway or on your own feet.—Scrib- 
ner’s, 
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practical studies in every country school, but we 
are interested in developing a genuine rural cul- 
ture—not a parasitic urban culture acquired for 
purposes of ostentation, but a genuine culture 
which will open the eyes of the rural population to 
the beauty and glory that surround them, and will 
enrich life and grow in strength and vitality with 
the passing years. 
& 


Why Not Make Your Country School 
Teach These Things? 


OW the question arises, “why have we not 
had such arural culture in the past?” Andthe 


answer is, Because the country school has 
not taken hold of life. Plants, soils, animals, in- 
sects, flowers, the weather, the forests and the 
sky—from all these things it has stood apart, 
while it has babbled of subjects unfamiliar and 
uninteresting to the country-bred child. Said Mr. 
E. E. Miller, ina recent issue of the Southern 
Agriculturist : 


“IT was out in the woods this morning and 
saw a beautfully colored bird, one that I had 
seen One or two times before during my per- 
iod of memory. I did not know what its name 
was; do not know yet, although I am going to 
find out. To find it out I shall have to go to 
my bird books. I know no one about here 
who knows more about birds than I do, and 
my ignorance is a constant source of shame 
to myself. 


“T find lots of flowers, too, and some trees, 
that I cannot place. I have spent a lot of time 
with hand books trying to place some inter- 
esting new plant and then found out later that 
I had placed it wrong. Most country people 
are just as ignorant of these things as I am.” 


How much better, Mr. Miller went on to say, 
would it have been if the country school he at- 
tended had taught him these things instead of 
teaching him the capital of Afghanistan, the chief 
rivers of Australia, or the French system of 
weights and measures. 

And here an experience of my own comes to 
mind. When I was a boy in the country, I came 
across a battered old astronomy, part of the 
leaves and all of the maps missing. Nevertheless, 
with the aid of the descriptive portions I located 
constellation after constellation, fixed star after 
fixed star, while the story of the wonders of the 
Almighty’s universe, its planets and suns and sys- 
tems, filled my imagination, broadened my vision, 
and stimulated my thinking as no mechanical lan- 
guage drill could ever have done. And while I 
have forgotten the little that I learned of Latin 
and Greek, it is still a pleasure when I go out at 
night to find myself under the light of friendly 
stars, and to recognize the same ancient guardians 
of the sky that looked down on Job when the 
Lord answered him from the whirlwind: “Canst 


\ 


thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades or 
loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou guide Arc- 
turus with his sons?” When Vega with her twin 


attendants glitters above me in the summer even- 
ings, or in winter red Aldebaran grows like a ruby 
in “the rainy Hyades,” my soul lifts with a knowl- 
edge of their sublimity and of the illimitableness 
of the universe of which we are a part. 

It may take a long, long time to bring about a 
reform, but we expect to keep hammering away at 
this subiect until the country school does give the 
child an acquaintance with plants, animals, soils, 
insects, the flowers, the trees and the sky, and we 
hope our readers will join with us. We must not 
only have agriculture and domestic science in the 
schools, but that country school must be branded 
as a failure which neglects to stimulate a love of 
the beautiful or fails to interest itself in develop- 
ing a genuine rural culture. 





N ADDITION to the matter in our regular de- 

partments, next week’s Progressive Farmer will 
have feature articles as follows: “Corn: Its Place 
in Our Southern Agricultural System,” by Dr. 
Butler; “Make More Hay and Stop Pulling Fod- 
der,” by Professor Massey; “A Success Talk for 
Boys,” by ex-Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 
son; and “Churning and the Care of Milk and 
Butter,” by Mrs. Hutt. 
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**Tell me thy company and 
I will tell thee what thou art’’ 


E should like you to apply this test to Ivory 
Soap. Ivory Soap’s friends include the following: 


Doctors and nurses use Ivory Soap. Medical practice 
requires aseptic cleanness. 
more nearly does it produce aseptic cleanness. 


The purer a soap the 


Athletes use Ivory Soap. After exercise the pores 
are wide open and the skin is irritated easily. 
must be exceedingly mild to give satisfaction at 


Soap 


Mothers use Ivory Soap in the nursery. The tenderest 
thing in the world is the skin of a new baby. Nothing 
but the highest quality of soap can be used safely. 


99% PURE 
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at your own convenience. It’s aneasy job, 


requires no experience. A fewhours work makes 
your car look “Spick and Span.” 
prevents rust, adds a year or more service to it 
and INCREASES ITS SELLING VALUE. 


There’s a Pee Gee Finish 
for Every Purpose 
Don’t buy paint with your 
eyes closed. Look first into 
the merits of Pee Gee 
Finishes. If you don’t know 
the Pee Gee dealer in your 
locality ask us. Write also for 

Illustrated book ‘*Homes 


and Howto Paint Them” 
also for color cards. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Incorporated Dept. 43 Louisville, Ky. 


ESTABLISHED 1867, 


Auto Painting outfit 


Contains everything necessary to repaint a Ford or 
similar sized car, including top. Plain directions on 


each can. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


COMPLETE $3.C0 


At hardware, paint and drug dealers. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will deliver 


on receipt of $3.00. 


Repainting 








SYRUP 
HONEY 
FRUIT 


CANS 


VEGETABLE 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


UNIFORM QUALITY—PROMPT DELIVERY 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New Orleans, La. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Baltimore, Md. 














Highest quality, standard patterns— specially adapted to all classes of farm buildings. 
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Made from the well known APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. 


These sheets insure greatest service and rust-resistance for Roofing, Siding, Silos, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, 


and_ex 
used. 


sed sheet metal work. The Keystone is added below the regular A n Coppe: 
pollo Roofing Products are sold by weight by leading dealers. Send for free *“*Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


pollo brand when Copper Steel is 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21 ,Nashville, Tenn. 


and fixtures. Write for particulars. 


SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 


STURTEVANT BR9S. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushia, Ala. , 
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| the steam pressure. 


That make her home life sweet and 


pure, 
She keeps a record of her days 

By her own method—quaint as sure, 
“That? Why, you must remember, too! 


'T was then the baby’s tooth came thro’.”’ 
And then she sighs in thoughtful wise, 
And looks at me with wondering eyes. 


Not by unfolding bud or leaf 

Or winds that blow o’er vale and hill 
Does she record each day’s events, 

But by a way far sweeter still. 
“That? Why, it was the day before 
Our boy his first wee trousers wore.”’ 
Then, like the rose her soft cheek glows 
With radiance of the love she Knows. 


And so whatever I may ask 

Of past or future, ‘tis the same. 
She answers with some incident 

Of childish life—some word or game, 
“That? ’T was September, bright and 

cool, 

Hie went for the first time to school.” 
Then, like the rose her soft cheek glows 
With radiance of the love she knows. 


Oh, happy days thus chronicled 
In thoughts, in deeds and words of 
love! 
Oh, busy, bright, contented life 
That holds home joys all earth above! 






T only understand in part 

The happiness of that glad heart, 

The while she sighs in thoughtful wise, 
And looks at me with wondering « s. 


G. J. Gish 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





They Learn About Canning: What, 
When and How—Why Heat Is Nec- 


ess. y 


T IEY were all out at the farm 
home of Bessie’s uncle. Mr. 
Smith had told them that they 

could use his kitchen stove for indoor 

canning, his shady lawn and canning 
outfit, and any fruit and vegetables 
they could find. More than that, the 
county agent, who had charge of the 
girls’ canning club, was there to show 
them how to can, and they all had 
on white dresses and the sweetest lit- 
tle caps and aprons you ever saw. 

The smiles were so wide out there in 

the sunshine that they almost radia- 

ted happiness. 

“What shall I tell you first?” said 
Miss Pearson. 

“What is the best canning outfit?” 
asked Dan. 

“The best one for the average 
housewife is a big, flat-bottom vessel 
with a cover so tight that it will keep 
in the steam, one that she can keep 
on the back of her stove and every 
time she builds a fire she can have 
fruit or vegetables in it. Another 
very good one is the steam cooker. 
This is especially good for one who 
has a gas or kerosene stove, then, if 
ske wants to use tin cans or to do the 
canning out on the lawn, a regular 
canning outfit is splendid. You look 
at any of those in The Progressive 
Farmer advertisements; they cost 
anyone from $6 to $12, and last a long 
time. There is another kind called 
In this the top is 
screwed down to keep in the steam, 
which has a means of escape in all 
the other methods. This gets so hot 
that it will kill not only the bacteria 
but the spores, so that only one time 
of cooking is necessary for even meat 
and corn.” 

“Let’s part of us do it one way and 
part another!” ejaculated someone in 
the crowd. 

“Why do we have to cook some 
foods longer than others?” question- 
ed Mary, turning to Miss Margaret. 

“Because some bacteria die harder 
than others,” was the answer. “For 
instance, the typhoid and diphtheria 
germs are weakened, but not killed 


by being brought to boiling heat. 
Those so-called pathogenic germs can 
even revive after being frozen in ice 
for some time. Very resistant germs, 
living on meat and beans and peas, 
and some of the others, have protein 
in them the same as meat-—you see 
the connection? Now then, peaches, 
tomatoes and strawberries do not 
have protein in any appreciable 
amount, therefore, the germs are us- 
ually very easy to kill. All canning is 
just a lesson in bacteriology anda res 
gard for its rules. For instance, sups 
pose one cooked her canned blackber- 
ries half an hour. She would have 
cooked them too long, because she 
would have made them seedy. Sup- 
pose then she put them in jars that 
she had taken care to boil and yet 
had put her finger, or cup towel, in- 
side the cover. If she did not know 
anything about bacteriology she 
would think that she had not cooked 
the berries long enough.” 

“Suppose you give them any gen- 
eral rules, Miss Pearson.” 

“First, it is best to pick the fruit 
and vegetables early in the morning, 
before the germ-carryine dust has 
had a chance to settle on them. Next, 
pick all things, like corn, snaps, okra, 
ete., before they have fully matured, 
The corn will look a little milky for 
being cut so young, but the sweetness 
of it will make up for the lack of ap- 
pearance. Third, can the fruit or 
vegetable as soon as possible after 
picking. Fourth, always discard any 
decayed portion. Fifth, strawberries, 
or other watery fruits, are better for 
canning if not picked just after a rain. 
Sixth, in keeping canned or preserved 
food it is best to store it in a cool, 
dry, dark place. If you cannot find a 
dark place, put some paper around 
each jar; if you cannot find a cool 
place the heat will not affect it mate- 
rially. A warm, dry place is to be 
preferred above a cool but moldy 
place, for the mycelium (those little 
entangled white threads that reach 
up like the stem of a larger plant) 
can penetrate into very tiny cracks. 

“Suppose you divide yourselves 
into pairs. One pair can can some 
corn, beans, peas or squash in glass 
on the kitchen stove; another pair 
of you might do some tomatoes, 
peaches, strawberries or blackberries 
by the kettle method; another couple 
can do it in jars in the kitchen, and 
the last pair in tin cans out on the 
lawn. Miss Margaret can get ready 
some bottles, corks, string and paraf- 
fine for you to put your left-over 
juices in, to mix with a little lemon 
and cold water for summer drinks, 
and I shall get you the wire basket 
and the hot waiter to dip the tomatoes 
and peaches in for peeling.” 

“Shall we make any pickles to- 
day?” 

“No, let us do that later, and jams 
and jellies.” 

“Please just give us the directions 
for doing these ourselves some time 
soon.” 

“All right, here are the instructions 
for canning corn. Use the same 
method, with a little good sense and 
discretion, for English peas, corn field 
peas, butter beans and others that are 
usually considered hard to keep. 
Some, like snaps, are more readily 
packed for being dropped into boil- 
ing salt water for a minute or two, 
and then plunged into cold water.” 

How to Can Corn 

“AQTOWELL’S Evergreen, Country 

Gentleman, or any of the sweet 
varieties are best for canning. Use 
corn when in the milky state, before 
it has started to toughen and lose its 
sweetness. Corn should be canned as 
soon as possible after being gathered, 
for the amount of sugar in the sweet 
varieties diminishes very rapidly af- 
(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 
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Saturday, June 3, 1916] 


Suggestions for June 
D° NOT let June pass without a 
blackberry roll some day for des- 
sert, and blackberry 
night for supper. 


muffins some 


Don’t worry about ectting sick. If 
you have been vaccinated against 
smallpox, inoculated against typhoid, 
all the malaria germs in your system 
killed, and are eating plain, easily di- 
gested food, you are likely to be all 
right. Of course, you want to keep 
away from mumps, measles and scar- 
let fever, and to wear a comfortable, 
low-heel pair of shoes. Much of 
summer’s discomfort lies with our- 
selves rather than the weather. If 
you don’t believe it, just make your- 
self comfortable and see. 

You aro sleeping out of doors, you 
say? Sensible person! 

* * * 

How does your garden grow? If 

the aphids are destroying your roses 


-—you know they are the little 
green and pink bugs that get on 
them—encourage the lady bugs, be- 
cause they are enemies to the 
aphid. Hard, driving rains and winds 


will often help you to get rid of them. 
Those people who live in town where 
there are water systems, or those 
people who have water pressure on 
the farm, can use a hose and drive a 
fine spray against the vine or bush. 
Not having that, the best and sim- 
plest remedy is a spray pump. For 
spraying dissolve one pound of yellow 
soap in four gallons of water. Shave 
and boil the soap, to be sure it is in 
solution. The United States Govern- 
ment tells us that the best remedy for 
the rose aphids is a solution of nico- 
tine sulphate (a liquid that can be 
bought at almost any seed or drug 
store). To one teaspoon of the li- 
quid sulphate add one and a half gal- 
jons water, then half an ounce of yel- 
low soap. If the first spraying does 
not get off all the bugs then spray a 
second time. Spray early in the morn- 
ing that mildew may not result. 

Have you put down a generous sup- 
ply of eggs in water glass? Did I 
hear someone say, no, that you keep 
hens and have fresh eggs all winter? 
That’s very fine, but why not use the 
eggs from the water glass yourself, 
for everything except boiling, and sell 
the fresh eggs when you can get from 
25 cents to 35 cents a dozen for them? 
Speaking of eggs in water elass, I 
want to tell you that I have just used 
some that have been in the solution 
14 months to the day, and they are 
excellent for cooking, though they do 
not beat up as well as they did a few 
months ago. 

ae ia 

You are not being bothered with 
flies in the house, are you? Of course, 
you are thoroughly screened. One is 
mighty poor if she cannot afford 
enough cotton mosquito netting to 
cover the windows. One bottle of mis- 
erable, useless patent medicine will 
cost as much as it would to screen 
the average small house. 

* Kk 


If you are doing your walls over, 
try anything but white, and see how 
much more restful your home is. You 
will find this especially so if your 
eyes are not very strong. 

x ok * 


Do you have many dishes to wash? 
Are they the bugbear of your life? 
May I make just one suggestion for 
you to try a week only? Have a great 
big dish pan, three-fourths full of hot 
suds, using Ivory soap if your hands 
are at all sensitive. Wash the dishes 
out in this, dip them quickly in a pan 
of clean hot water, then turn them 
to drain on a wire rack, a drainboard, 
a tilted tray, or anything else that 
will let the water run off. Let the 
dishes remain until you go to get the 
next meal, if you have a table you can 
spare, and you will see how much 
time is saved in not having to wipe 
the dishes. 

* * Ox 


Mark the good vegetable and flower 


seeds. Be very sure that you let only 
fine speciments go to seed. Save them 
until next year, but be sure they are 
well labeled. 

Kk OK % 

A very good program for The Unit- 
ed Farm Women is a talk on wall pa- 
per. In the issue of March 18 there 
were a few hints about the choice of 
wall papers. Some of you will receive 
samples of wall paper; if any of you 
give them to the children to cut up, 
and I find it out, it will be the very 
last thing I ever have sent you. “Wil- 
ful waste makes woeful want.” 

* * * 

I hope you are being careful about 
the babies this hot weather. Give 
them plenty of pure water to drink, 
boil it if you are in doubt; do not let 
them have vegetables that are beyond 
the strength of their stomachs to di- 
gest. If the children do not sleep 
well at night, try giving them no meat 
later than the noon meal. Of course 
you would not give any child under 
ten pork in summer unless it be well 
smoked breakfast strip. If you think 
this foolish, then think how you 
would defend your child against ene- 
mies; realize that indigestion is one 
of the worst enemies of your family, 
and that it is for you and in your 
power to keep your children from 
having worn-out digestions. 

* OK 


You know children need more sleep 
in summer than they do in winter, so 
do not let them play these long sum- 
mer evenings, because they wake so 
early in the morning, and if they do 
sleep late it is usually a hot and trou- 
bled sleep. 


* * & 
oo 
Be sure to go to the Sunday school 
picnic. You may be tired, but a little 


outing will do you good. Ride home 
in the cool of the evening beside your 
nice old man. Don’t be afraid to hold 
his hand and tell him he is just as 
dear—yes, dearer a thousand times— 
than he was the day you were mar- 
ried. If you have grown unaccustom- 
ed to saying those things which you 
should never have gotten out of the 
habit of saying, it is time to begin 
again. 
_ & 

Before riding to town rub some 
cold cream generously intc your face, 
then wipe it off carefully and dust 
some good rice powder over it. It 
will help to keep away the wrinkles. 
When you get home do not wash 
your face in cold water, but rather 
put on cold cream. Let it remain a few 
minutes and wipe it off gently. 

x OK Ok 

It’s delightful for our city cousins 
to visit in the country. I know we 
are busy on the farm, I know it is 
hard to get away, but why not turn 
the tables and each of us go for a 
week to visit the city cousins? 





What to Do for Chigger, or Red Bug, 
Bites 


T MAY be of interest to know that 

it is not the adult red bug that does 
the biting, but the little orange-red 
larvae that are hatched from the eggs 
usually in June, July and August. The 
adult red bugs are harmless and care 
nothing for human society. The lar- 
vae, or young red bugs, will leave 
their native haunts, leaves, grass and 
damp logs, for just one fateful bur- 
row into the human skin. 

Moderately strong ammonia water 
has been recommended as probably 
the best cure for the bite. A solution 
of soda water is also good, and the 
old household remedy, salted butter, 
is an excellent remedy if used before 
the bugs have burrowed very deep. 
Another splendid idea is to take a 
strong salt water or soap suds bath 
as soon as possible after becoming 
infested. Removing the chigger with 
the point of a needle is not a bad 
plan, but the point of bite should be 
touched with a toothpick dipped in 
tincture of iodine and alcohol, equal 
parts.—North Carolina Board of 
Health. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 
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TO COUNTRY HOMES 


© 
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Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated 
formula which has never been bettered—include 


one for every need of talcum in the home. 
For Baby, there is Borated, the standard bab 
powder. 


For Mother and Daughter, who wish a perfumed 
white talcum for all toilet purposes, there are 
Violet, and Sen Yang (a charming Oriental perfume) 
and to harmonize with any type of coloring are 
Cream Tint and Flesh Tint, each with its own 


pleasing odor. 


For Father and Son, the new Talcum for Men, 
a neutral (invisible) color, invaluable after shaving. 
For the family in general, the Mennen hand- 
book “Takcum in the Home, Nursery and Sick 
room” will tell you of the one hundred and one 
It is yours for 


friendly services of talcum powder. 


the asking. 


The House of Mennen is a vendor of comforts. 
The immaculate purity and painstaking medication 
that have made its product the logical talcum pow- 
ders for every use, are responsible for the increased 
demand of women everywhere to buy Mennen’ 
Talcums the new way—by the half-dozen, assorted, 


at one time. 


By purchasing Mennen’s Talcums by the half- 
dozen, you provide the home with one for every 


member’s individual needs and tastes. 


The jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks 
for the kiddies, are packed with a special assort- 
ment of six Mennen’s Talcums. Ask your druggist. 
Or we will send the set of a half-dozen direct, 


carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


For nursery or playroom decoration we can supply five Mennekins 
for 20 cents in stamps or coin. Can be used in border, or cut-out. 


QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories; 2216 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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TALCUMS CARRY COMFORT 
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GOOD SHOES 
On the Farm 


Shield Brand Shoes sre made in 
the largest factories in America 
where organization is perfected— 
where the highest classof skilled shoe- 
makers are working—where ample 
capital is always on hand. These 
facts in a measure explain the quality 
and servicethe long wear in Shield 
Brand Shoes. 

Enormous production, skilled 
labor, complete organization, enables 
us to give in every pair of Shield 
Brand Shoes highest quality—long- 
est service—and style and comfort at 
the lowest cost. 


Mr. Farmer, take home to your wife, 
your daughter or your scampering young- 
ster, a pair of Shield Brand Shoes, and 
after that—you, ail your family and your 
laborers will wear Shield Brand Shoes, 
because they are the shoes that completely 
meet your requirements and give real 
satisfaction. 

Insist on your merchant keeping Shield 
Brand Shoes in his stock for you. Don’t 
accept the kind that are ‘just as good’”— 
make him sell for your sake, and your 
pocketbook’s sake, 


SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 

















GHOIGE OF 34 STYLES Colors and 
LL Ta sizes inthe 
famous tine of “‘Ranger’’ Bicycles, There are eighty- 
three (83) others, also, shown at factory prices from 
$11.95, $13.80, $14.75, up. There is a Mea 

cycle for every rider, at a price made possible only by 
our Factory-Direct-to-Rider sales p lan. 


MAR EL FF | —one 
MARVELOUS OFFER-°,<: *s free trial 
on this finest of bicycles—the **Ranger.’’ We will ship 
it to you on approval, erpress prepaid—without acent 
depositin advance. ‘This offer absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TOBA Y for our big catalog showing 
aes OUF fullline of bicycles for 

en and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
pes for like quality. Itisa eyclopedis: of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTE A rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lemps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicy- 
cles at half usual prices. A few good second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade, to be closed Sat, $3 to $8. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted inevery locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us, 
Donot buya bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our 
catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-187 CHICAGO, ILL. 





DAISY FLY KILLER Bacte acd kil al 


and & 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 














Runs on Alcohol 


\anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 
to operate than other fans. 12-inch 
blades. Roller bearing. Reliable. 
Brings genuine comfort and satis- 
faction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd 
season. A proved success. The Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.50 cash with or- 
deronly, delivery prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
MOTOR, 574 W. Monroe St. Chicago 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced worfan of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bure little attic room at the top of the 
old munsion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to “duty.” 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play “the 
game.’ Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. 


—) 


CHAPTER XI—(Continued) 
Bis pice if I didn’t forget to tell 


you his name; I’m as bad as the 
man. And he is dirty, too, isn’t he ?—I 
mean, the boy is—just like Fluffy and 
Buffy were when you took them in. 
But I reckon he’ll improve all right 
by washing, just as they did, and—Oh, 
I ’most forgot again,” she broke off 
with a laugh. “This is Jimmy Bean, 
Aunt Polly.” 

“Well, what is he doing here?” 

“Why, Aunt Polly, I just told you!” 
Pollyanna’s eyes were wide with sur- 
prise. “He’s for you. I brought him 
home—so he could live here, you 
know. He wants a home and folks. I 
told him how good you were to me, 
and to Fluffy and Buffy, and that I 
knew you would be to him, because of 
course he’s even nicer than cats and 
dogs.” 

Miss Polly dropped back in her 
chair and raised a shaking hand to 
her throat. The old helplessness was 
threatening once more to overcome 
her. With a visible struggle, how- 
ever, Miss Polly pulled herself sud- 
denly erect. 

“That will do, Pollyanna. This is a 
little the most absurd thing you’ve 
done yet. As if tramp cats and mangy 
dogs weren’t bad enough but you 
must needs bring home ragged little 
beggars from the street, who—” 

There was a sudden stir from the 
boy. His eyes flashed and his chin 
came up. With two strides of his 
sturdy little legs he confronted Miss 
Polly fearlessly. 

“T ain’t a beggar, marm, an’ I don’t 
want nothin’ 0’ you. I was cal’latin’ 
ter work, of course, fur my board an’ 
keep. I wouldn’t have come ter your 
old house, anyhow, if this ’ere girl 
hadn’t ’a’ made me, a-tellin’ me how 
you was so good an’ kind that you'd 
be jest dyin’ ter take me in. So, 
there!” And he wheeled about and 
stalked from the room with a dignity 
that would have been absurd had it 
not been so pitiful. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly,” choked Pollyan- 
na. “Why, I thought you'd be glad to 
have him here! I’m sure, I should 
think you’d be glad—” 

Miss Polly raised her hand with a 
peremtory gesture of silence. Miss 
Polly’s nerves had snapped at last. 
The “good and kind” of the boy’s 
words were still ringing in her ears, 
and the old helplessness was almost 
upon her, she knew. Yet she rallied 
her forces with the last atom of her 
will power. 

“Pollyanna,” she cried sharply, “will 
you stop using that everlastingly 
word ‘glad’! It’s ‘glad’—‘glad’—‘glad’ 
from morning till night until I think I 
shall grow wild!” 

From sheer amazement Pollyanna’s 
jaw » eee ioe 

“Why, Aunt Polly,” she breathed, “I 
| should think you ‘dl be glad to have me 
| gi— Oh!” she broke off, clapping her 
| hand to her lips and hurrying blindly 
| from the room. 
| Before the boy had reached the end 
of the driveway, Pollyanna overtook 
him. 

“Boy! Boy! Jimmy Bean, I want 
you to know how—how sorry I am,” 
she panted, catching him with a de- 
taining hand. 
| “Sorry nothin’! I ain’t blamin’ 
| you.” retorted the boy, sullenly. Rut 











I ain’t no beggar!” he added, with 
sudden spirit. 

“Of course you aren’t! But you 
mustn’t blame auntie,” replied Polly- 
anna. “Probably I didn’t do the in- 
troducing right, anyhow; and I reckon 
I didn’t tell her much who you were. 
She is good and kind, really—she’s al- 
ways been; but I probably didn’t ex- 
plain it right. do wish I could find 
some place for you, though!” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders and 
half turned away. 

“Never mind. I guess I can find one 
myself. I ain’t no beggar, you know.” 

Pollyanna was frowning thought- 
fully. Of a sudden she turned, her 
face illumined. 

“Say, I’ll tell you what I will do! 
The Ladies’ Aid meets this afternoon. 
I heard Aunt Polly say so. Ill lay 
your case before them. That’s what 
father always did, when he wanted 
anything—educating the heathen and 
new carpets, you know.” 

The boy turned fiercely. 

“Well, I ain’t a heathen or a new 
carpet. Besides—what is a Ladies’ 
Aad?” 

Pollyanna stared in shocked disap 
proval. 

“Why, Jimmy Bean, wherever have 
you been brought up?—not to know 
what a Ladies’ Aid is!” 

“Oh, all right—if you ain’t tellin’.” 
grunted the boy, turning and begin- 
ning to walk away indifferently. 

Pollyanna sprang to his side at 
once. 

“It’s—it’s—why, it’s just a lot of la- 
dies that meet and sew and give sup- 
pers and raise money and—and talk; 
that’s what a Ladies’ Aid is. They’re 
awfully kind—that is, most of mine 
was, back home. I haven’t seen this 
one here, but they’re always good, I 
reckon. I’m going to tell them about 
you this afternoon.” 

Again the boy turned fiercely. 

“Not much you will! Maybe you 
think I’m goin’ ter stand ’round an’ 
hear a whole lot o’ women call me a 
beggar, instead of jest one! Not 
much !” 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t be there,” ar- 
gued Pollyanna, quickly. “I’d go 
alone, of course, and tell them.” 

“You would?” 

“Yes: and I’d tell it better this 
time,” hurried on Pollyanna, quick to 
see the signs of relenting in the boy’s 
face. “And there ‘ be some of ’em, I 
know, that would be glad to give you 
a home.” 

“Vd work—don’t forget ter say 
that,” cautioned the boy. 

“Of course not,” promised Polly- 
anna, happily, sure now that her 
point was gained. “Then I'll let you 
know to-morrow.” 

“Where?” 

“By the road—where I found you 
to-day; near Mrs. Snow’s house.” 

All right. I'll be there.” The boy 
paused before he went on slowly: 
“Maybe I’d better go back, then, for 
ter-night, ter the Home. You see I 
hain’t no other place ter stay; and— 
and I didn’t leave till this mornin’. I 
slipped out. I didn’t tell ’em I wasn’t 
comin’ back, else they’d pretend I 
couldn’t come—though I’m thinkin’ 
they won’t do no worryin’ when I 
don’t show up sometime. They ain’t 
like folks, ye know. They don’t care!” 

“T know,” nodded Pollyanna, with 
understanding eyes. “But I’m sure, 
when I see you to-morrow, I'll have 
just a common home and folks that 
do care all ready for you. Good-by!” 
she called brightly, as she turned 
back toward the house. 

In the sitting-room window at that 
moment, Miss Polly, who had been 
watching the two children, followed 
with sombre eyes the boy until a 
bend of the road hid him from sight. 
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Then she sighed, turned, and walked 
listlessly up-stairs—and Miss Polly 
did not usually move listlessly. In 
her ears still was the boy’s scornful 
“you was so good and kind.” In her 
heart was a curious sense of desola- 
tion—as of something lost. 


CHAPTER XII 
Before the Ladies’ Aid 


INNER, which came at noon in the 
larrington homestead, was a si- 

lent meal on the day of the Ladies’ 
Aid meeting. Pollyanna, it is true, 
tried to talk; but she did not make a 
success of it, chiefly because four 
times she was obliged to break off a 
“glad” in the middle of it, much to 
her blushing discomfort. The fifth 
time it happened, Miss Polly moved 
her head wearily. 

“There, there, child, say it, if you 
want to,” she sighed. “I’m sure I’d 
rather you did than not—if it’s going 
to make all this fuss.” 

Pollyanna’s puckered 
cleared. 

“ 

Oh, thank you. I’m afraid it would 
be aplei hard—not to say it. You see 
Ie ve play ed it so long.” 


“You’ve—what?” demanded Aunt 
Pollyanna. 


little face 


“Played it—the game, you know, 
that father—” Pollyanna stopped 
with a painful blush at finding herself 
sO soon again on forbidden ground. 

; Aunt Polly frowned and said noth- 
ing. The rest of the meal was a silent 
one. 

Pollyanna was not sorry to hear 
Aunt Polly tell the minister’s wife 
over the telephone, a little later, that 
she would not be at the Ladies’ Aid 
meeting that afternoon, owing to a 
headache. When Aunt Polly went up- 
stairs to her room and closed the 
door, Pollyanna tried to be sorry for 
the headache; but she could not help 
feeling glad that her aunt was not to 
be present that afternoon when she 
laid the case of Jimmy Bean before 
the Ladies’ Aid. She could not forget 
that Aunt Polly had called Jimmy 
Bean a little beggar; and she did not 
want Aunt Polly to call him that—be- 
fore the Ladies’ Aid. 

Pollyanna knew that the Ladies’ 
Aid met at two o’clock in the chapel 
next the church, not quite half a mile 
from home. She planned her going, 
therefore, so that she should get 
there a little before three. 

“IT want them all to be there,” she 
said to herself; “else the very one 
that wasn’t there might be the one 
who would be wanting to give Jimmy 
Bean a home; and, of course, two 
o’clock always means three, really— 
to Ladies’ Aiders.” 

Quietly, but with confident courage, 
Pollyanna ascended the chapel steps, 
pushed open the door and entered 
the vestibule. A soft babel of femi- 
nine chatter and laughter came from 
the main room. Hesitating only a 
brief moment Pollyanna pushed open 
one of the inner doors. 

The chatter dropped to a surprised 


se 


hush. Pollyanna advanced a little 
timidly. Now that the time had come, 
she felt unwontedly shy. After all, 


these half-strange, half-familiar faces 
about her were not her own dear 
Ladies’ Aid. 

“How do you do, Ladies’ Aiders?” 
she faltered politely. “I’m Pollyanna 
Whittier. I—I reckon some of you 
know me, maybe; anyway, I do you 
—only I don’t know you all together 
this way.” 

The silence could almost be felt 
now. Some of the ladies did know 
this rather extraordinary niece of 
their fellow member, and nearly all 
had heard of her; but not one of them 
could think of anything to say, just 
then. 

“I_I’ye come to—to lay the case 
before you,” stammered Pollyanna, 
after a moment, unconsciously falling 
into her father’s familiar phrase- 
ology. 

(Continued next week) 





“My wife’s bills have @ queer way of do- 
ing.’ “How do you mean?” ‘The more she 
contracts them the more they expand.” 
Baltimore American, 
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Poultry Notes for June 

UNE, hot weather and a host of 
J chicken troubles! 

Lice and mites, where not continu- 
ously fought, will play havoc with 
poultry. Young chicks, when not 
well protected will be killed off by 
the pests, for they lack power of re- 
sistance. Spray brooders, coops and 
buildings. Have numerous dust baths 
ready for all fowls. Use insect pow- 
der liberally and give the little fel- 
lows’ heads a moderate greasing. 

x Ok Ok 

Sprinkling quicklime in runs and 
more or less in buildings will help 
largely in preventing sickness. Gape- 
worms cannot live where lime is 
plentifully spread. Lime also sweet- 
ens the ground where many birds are 
in small runs, and plowing or spading 
the runs after liming will make them 
doubly safe. 

x ok x 

Doesn’t a good drink of cool, spark- 
ling water refresh you these hot 
summer days? Well, your chickens 
appreciate it as much as you do, and 
what is more to the point, if you only 
keep poultry for the profit, poultry 
must have plenty of clean, cool wa- 
ter, not once a day, but all the time, 
to either fill the egg basket or put on 
flesh. Ours get all we can give, and 
seeing them enjoy it is in itself a 
pleasure that repays the trouble. 

+ * = 


If incubators and brooders have 
been laid aside, clean up! Wash with 
a good detersive soap, add some good 
disinfectant, and when well cleaned, 
put them out to sun and air. Then, 
too, the varnish or paint on them may 
have worn off. Get a can of paint or 
varnish, the latter is most used, and 
give these utensils a good coating. 
It helps looks, as well as preserves 
them. i 

ce ee Ok 

In changing runs, don’t wait until 
the chickens have removed the last 
vestige of green. Sow oats or rye in 
runs, water, if possible, and get a 
quick growth. It is the young tender 
stuff that poultry like, and need, and 
rapid changes from one run to an- 
other will help keeping fowls healthy. 

ck 


Most of our progressive farm poul- 
trymen and women are now begin- 
ning to study their early-hatched 
birds, and trying to pick those that 
will do to send to the fairs. Especially 
with colored birds, the development 
of plumage is very slow, and some of 
the most unpromising, as_ chicks, 
finally make the best show birds,— 
other points being good. It is, there- 
fore, important that the feeding be of 
the right kind, and that the sexes be 
separated. No mating of young birds 
should be allowed until the pens are 
made up for fall work. 

* Ok x 


With the prospect of good poultry 
shows next fall comes the important 
question of judging. For several 
years, in a majority of shows, judging 
has been “by comparison.” In our 
opinion, a more senseless and inex- 
cusable way has never been in- 
vented. 

What are the objects of show- 
ing poultry at a public fair, and of 
judging the birds so shown, unless 
the result be educational? The main 
object of fairs, except as an oppor- 
tunity for display—and by skilful ad- 
vertising, for sale of stock—is entire- 
ly lost. The farm poultryman or the 
beginner derives absolutely no bene- 
fit from the judging, where no score 
card is used. Experts, who go to large 
shows, form their own judgment of 
specimens of breeds they are inter- 
ested in, and except for the advertis- 
ing value of the judges’ findings, are 
not affected by them. But of what 
value to the distant breeder, or to 
any one not a competent judge, is the 
mere fact that a bird took first, sec- 
ond or third out of a class of possi- 
bly 200 or more, as is often the case? 





It is very rare to find a bird of any 
age that, under the scoring rules of 
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the Standard of Perfection, officially | 


issued by the American Poultry As- 
sociation, will score 96 out of a possi- 
ble 100° points. By the 
points” there are allowed 4 points for 
symmetry, 4 points for weight, and 4 
points for condition, a total of 12 
points for the 3 sections. So inter- 
dependent are these three that a cut 
on account of lack of condition al- 
most necessarily also means cuts for 
weight and symmetry. It is safe to 
assume that professionals, experts, 
probably have numbers of birds in 
their yards and have selected show 
specimens weeks ahead of show time, 
putting them in special pens or coops, 
and using every possible means to 
insure condition, weight, and through 
them, symmetry. The cuts on their 
birds will be on shape or color in 
other sections, and possibly import- 
ant ones. Their superior condition 
often will overcome cuts for perma- 
nent, vital defects. But the “compari- 
son” method of judging tells no tales, 
gives no information to outsiders. 


A comparatively small, unknown 
breeder, may have, through purchase 
of high-priced eggs, a strain of birds 
as good as any in the big shows, and 
occasionally may have bred a very 
choice specimen. Now,'while lacking 
technical knowledge in feeding and 
conditioning enjoyed by the expert 
professional, he may send his birds 
to a local or county show, and from 
lack of expert competition, may win 
a prize or two on the birds, in spite 
of lack of condition. But he does not 
know why he won. Judged merely 
by comparison, he has only a faint 
idea of the weak or strong points of 
his stock. Now, if, elated over his 
local winning, he should send the 
same birds to a larger show, the 
probabilities are, that while his birds 
may be really better than those 
shown by experts, that little point of 
condition may work his defeat. 
This knowledge of the strong and 
weak points, which would be shown 
by the score card, both of his own 
and of competitors’ birds, is the edu- 
cational result of score-card judging, 
and this knowledge of strong and 
weak points forms the basis for judi- 
cious mating of fowls, in order to 
strengthen good points and eliminate 
weak ones. In the matter of order- 
ing birds from other breeders, win- 
ners by comparison, it is a matter of 
guesswork. 

We hope all poultrymen and wom- 
en will throw all their influence in 
the way of having local, county and 
state shows judge by the score card, 
remembering that every bird, even 
the losers, unless absolutely disquali- 
fied, will, under such judging, have its 
score card—a thing of inestimable 
value to any progressive breeder. 

How is it with the boys’ and girls’ 
poultry clubs? There is no lack of 
encouragement held out all over the 
South for corn, cotton, pig and can- 
ning club workers, but little is said 
about poultry clubs. Yet it is certain 
that, especially on the farm where 
conditions are usually of the best for 
poultry, there is no line that will pay 
better, or more continuous profits, 
than poultry raising, if properly man- 
aged. 

ook 


Members of poultry clubs will do 
well to remember that in addition to 
The Progressive Farmer medal for 
the best work with poultry in each 
Southern state, the special prize of 
a trio of Red or Speckled Sussex, 
well worth $25, is for the best re- 
ported work in the whole Southern 
territory. The Sussex, while a new 
breed in the South, has a firm hold 
in the Northern states, and in its or- 
iginal home, England, is hundreds of 
years old, and stands at the head as 
combined egg-producing, choice meat 
fowl, and one of rare beauty. Try for 
this prize, boys and girls. F. J 
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An Ameriwan Institutions} 
Did you ever stop to realize that the soda "z= y 





























fountain is as much an American institu- 
tion as the sausage is a German institu- 
tion, ‘“‘French Bread’’ is an institution in 
I'rance and the Plum pudding an English 
institution? And the funny part of it all 
is that though one seldom sees a soda 
fountain in Europe (and then only for the 
sake of attracting American tourist trade) 
just as soon as a foreigner gets to this 
country he too seems to learn to love the 
soda fountain, 

But, if you are old enough to look back 
a few years you will remember that only 
comparatively recently has the soda foun- 
tain been either so popular or so beautiful 
and hygienic. 

You may remember what these old soda 
fountains looked like—what poor provision 
a made to supply even their scanty 
trade. 

What has wrought this great change— 
what has made the soda fountain a na- 
tional institution—a comfort and necessity 
in the daily lives of men and women—not 
only during the hot summer time but the 
whole year ’round, 


was so evident in the fountain trade. 
The same principles of purity, goodness 
and deliciousness made another astound- 
The answer lies in that delicious bever-| ing record of growth possible. Bottling 
age Coca-Cola. Soon after its introduc-| plants have been established all over the 
tion at the fountains people began to askK| country to take care of this branch. 
more and more for this distinctive drink. Just think of it—over 90,000,000 glasses 
Along with its demand came the de- {and bottles of Coca-Cola are drunk every 
mand for more places that would serve it.} month. So—just as much as is the soda 
Soda fountains sprang up everywhere, | fountain a national institution so is Coca- 
improving in beauty, neatness and at-| Cola the National Beverage. 
tractive service. It is a fact that the part 
the soda fountain and all its allied indus- 
tries have come to play in the economic 
life of the nation today is due largely to 
the stimulus given to it by Coca-Cola. 
In the same way has the call for bottled 
beverages grown. In 1899 Coca-Cola in 
bottles was first put on the market and 
the same quick recognition and apprecia- 
tion was accorded to it in this form as 
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Jnternational 
Harvester 


yo can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 
The good service they give 


service for your money. 


is one of the strongest features of Weber and Columbus 
wagons, This service is the result of careful design and cone 


struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 

Look between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 

oes through. There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusive 
Pature). Note the wide circular wearing surface of the two 
substantial fifth wheel plates. Those plates relieve the owner of 
a lot of trouble. They prevent breaking or bending of circle 
irons. They prevent the pitching of the bolster that breaks or 
bends king bolts. They take strain off the reach and keep the 
lower part of the front axle from sagging. 

This one feature adds years to the life of the wagon, but, bet- 
ter even than that, it indicates the care and thought that have been 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many. 

Look over the Weber or Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealer’s place or in the illustrated wagon folders we will 
send you on request. Then you will see why, if you want more 
for your money, your next wagon should be a Weber or Columbus. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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after shopping 


You can get your Chero-Cola 
“In a Bottle~Through a Straw” 
at Soda Fountains and other 
Refreshment Stands. 


Everybody knows it 
by its name 
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Examine the Richmond po degen 

See it at your dealers. It will revolutionize your 
ideas about Stoves and Ranges. Its points of superi- 
ority make instant appeal. It is built practically air- 
tight, can’t waste heat, so constructed that it will bake 
and roast without the necessity of “turning’’—these 
are a few points of superiority, but 


RICHMOND STOVES. AND 


are so designed that they absolutely eliminate the food waste in cooking. 
If your range is old you will find it economy to buy a new one because 
expert investigation has proven that food and fuel loss from poor cooking 
incidental to poorly constructed stoves and ranges will pay for 2 new 
ones yearly. How much is your stove wasting? If in deubt write for froe 
books toiling all about Stoves and Ranges. 


Richmond Stove Co., Mirs. 








Richmond, Va. 








The Home Canner endorsed by the Government, State Agents, and Canning Clubs--Favorite because 
cans your surplus Fruits and Vegetables quickest, best and cheapest--makes highest profits. 


THE “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER—$2;3° 


by reason of perfect fire-box and water chambers, produces uniform heat. F 
The resultis perfect canning--no spoilage. Many "Favorite" users 
make $15 daily and up--they couldn't do it with inferior canners. 
Start for yourself, write for information, prices, let; tells about 
money making in canning. and Tin Cans furnished. 


J=] ‘THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
='Post Office Box 12 Wilmizgton, N. GC. 


OWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


Send nameonpos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


tal. New catalog 
quotes factory pri- 
ces, 138¢c per rod up. 
a Freight prepaid. Samplefreealso. Address. 


“The Brown Fence & Wire Co.,Dept. 87 Cleveland, 0. 


The man who's wise will advertise. 











THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? | 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 1 B 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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WHERE BICKETT AND DAUGHT- 
RIDGE STAND © 


Their Answers to the Eleven Inquir- 
ies of the State Farmers’ Union 
Summarized—Answers of Other 
Primary Candidates 





E ARE glad to be able to give 
our readers at last the answers 
of Messrs. T. W. Bickett of Louis- 
burg, and E. L. Daughtridge of Rocky 


Mount, candidates for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor of 
North Carolina, concerning the el- 


even matters of state legislation ad- 
vocated by the organized farmers of 
North Carolina. The questions were 
mailed on April 12th, a 30-day time 
limit being later fixed for replies. Mr. 
Bickett answered on April 27th and 
Mr. Daughtridge answered May 19th, 
Mr. Daughtridge’s regrettable delay 
preventing the Union from getting 


| answers promptly before the public. 


Following is a summary of the ques- 
tions and answers, Mr. Daughtridge’s 
answers being given in full and Mr. 
Bickett’s slightly condensed. 

(1) “Repeal the merchant’s crop 
lien.” 

Mr. Bickett’s Answer: Believes in 
providing a substitute for the crop 
lien by “enacting legislation that will 
make it easier for the honest, indus- 
trious, and economical tenant to get 
cash to buy such supplies as he can- 
not make at home.” Also favors a 
campaign to make crop liens unnec- 
essary by diversified farming encour- 
aged by (1) agriculture in the schools, 
(2) better farming methods, and (3) 
government aid to help farmers to 
more profitable marketing of their 
crops. 

Mr. Daughtridge’s Answer: “I fav- 
or the repeal of the merchant’s crop 
lien as soon as a rural credit system, 
or some other satisfactory substitute, 
can be established in the rural com- 
munities of our State. I have for sev- 
eral years furnished my tenants and 
farm help the cash at the legal rate 
of interest, and they purchase their 
supplies wherever they like.” 

(2) “Provision permitting neigh- 
borhoods to adopt race segregation 
in land ownership.” 


Mr. Bickett’s Answer: Expresses 
sympathy with “farmers in white 
communities who asserting that a 


homogeneous population is necessary 
for the proper support of schools, 
churches and rural community life, 
complain that absentee owners often 
introduce Negro land owners into 
neighborhoods that would otherwise 
remain wholly in white hands,” but 
believes that in order to avoid con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution 
any amendment to our constitution 
would have to be framed on consid- 
eration of residence rather than land 
ownership. Also believes that “com- 
munities in the country can do much 
towards establishing practical 
regation of the races; just as has 
been done in cities, by developing 
public sentiment.” 

Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “I favor 
the same wherever it can be done 
without violating the rights of either 
race as guaranteed them by our con- 
stitution.” 

(3) “A just and equitable system 
of taxation, (a) lightening the bur- 
dens upon labor by putting a larger 
proportion on inheritance, (b) with 
constitutional provision for a lower 
rate on resident 1 


avseniee 


seg- 


than on 
increased rate on 


} ” 


land held out of use. 

Mr. Bickett’s answer: “I am cer- 
tainly in favor of a just and equitable 
system of taxation, and favor every 
reasonable and just measure that will 
tend to lighten the burdens upon la- 


bor by putting a larger tax on inher- 
itances, and that will encourage the 
division of our lands into smaller 


farms. The nearest and dearest ob- 





ject of my administration, if I am 
elected Governor, will be to convert 
tenants into landlords. As a private 
citizen I have been able to do this for 
a few people; as Governor of North 
Carolina I have a great faith that I 
can do it for thousands.” 

Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “I favor 
a just and equitable system of taxa- 
tion.” 

(4)) “Provision for 
rural communities.” 

Mr. Bickett’s answer: “Heartily in 
favor of it.” 

Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “I am 
for anything which will help the peo- 
ple of rural communities, and which 
they desire.” 

(5) “Initiative and referendum.” 

Mr. Bickett’s answer: “Have no ob- 
jection to prinicple, but am of the 


incorporating 


opinion that it would be cumber- 
some.” 
Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “Our 


frequent elections makes this unnec- 
essary in our State. Ours is a repre- 
sentative form of government.” 

(6) “A stringent anti-usury law, 
and laws regulating banks and public 
service corporations.” 

Mr. Bickett and Mr. Daughtridge 
both declare for this. 

(7) “Giving some official authority 
to regulate insurance rates.” 

Mr. Bickett’s answer: “I am in fav- 
or of such State supervision of insur- 
ance companies as will secure to the 
people just and equitable rates and 
insurance that really insures.” 

Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “I fav- 
or the general proposition, provided 
all proper interests are safeguarded.” 

(8) “A state warehouse system 
somewhat like the South Carolina 
plan.” 

Mr. Bickett’s answer: “I think a 
state warehouse system on the South 
Carolina plan eminently desirable.” 

Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “I favor 
a state warehouse system.” 

(9) “A simplified and popularized 
Torrens system of registering land 
titles.” 

Both candidates favor this. 

(10) Provision for furnishing text- 
bcoks to the people at cost.” 

Both candidates endorse this prin- 
ciple. 

(11) “Requiring retained attorneys 
of public service corporations to sev- 
er such connections before entering 
the Legislature.” 

Mr. Bickett’s answer: “I think the 
people can be safely trusted to pass 
on these qualifications.” 

Mr. Daughtridge’s answer: “I think 
the fitness of a representative should 
be left to the people whom he repre- 
sents, to decide.” 


What Other Candidates Say 


E HAVE not been able to publish 

in The Progressive Farmer an- 
swers of candidates for minor offices, 
but as this is the last call before the 
primaries, it may be well to summar- 
ize the answers of candidates for 
contested offices in the Democratic 
primary, Saturady, June 3. 

Secretary of State.—Messrs. Grimes 
and Hartness almost wholly endorse 
No an- 
from Mr. Clark, 


the Farmers’ Union program. 
swer Vv received 


the other candidate. 





State Treasurer.—Messrs. Lacy and 
Mann partly indorse and party disa- 
gree with the Farmers’ Union plat- 
form. 

Attorney-General.—Ex-Judge James 
S. Manning and Mr. N. A. Sinclair en- 
dorse the Farmers’ Union 
Col. Edmund Jones 


program. 

: with 
several of the Union planks, though 
endorsing some others. Mr. Calvert 
says he has not studied these politi- 
cal questions. 


1: 
aisagrees 


Commissioner of Agriculture.—Mr. 
Hobbs endorses the Farmers’ Union 
planks, Mr. McKinnon almost wholly, 
and Maj. Graham for the great part, 
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: The fine 
‘Mechanical 


"THE action is more uniform 
than by human hands. Milk 
flow is increased. One double or 
two-cow urit takes care of 20 to 30 
cows per hour. Easy installation 
and operation. Keep more cows 
with less work and make more money. 
Let us send you descriptions and 
age showing the Empire 
ilker and Empire Separators in 
use. We will also send you our offer un 


Empire Gasoline Engines and Empire 
Star Feed Mills. Ask for catalog No.ggy7- 


Empire Cream Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, N. 3. 





expressing frank disagree- 
| ment in a few particulars. 
| Both candidates for 
| Commissioner and Commissioner of 


though 


| the Union program. 

There are no contests for state 
offices in the Republican primary, and 
several of the Democratic candidates 
are without opposition. 


PLAN NOW FOR A UNION RALLY 
AND PICNIC 








Meeting of Several Local Unions— 
Pick Your Speaker in Time 


F YOUR Local or County Union in- 

tends to have a picnic and rally 
this summer and you want the ser- 
vices of the state president, organ- 
izer-lecturer, or 
other state official 
don’t wait until a 
few days before 
the day appointed 
to engage gervices 
of a speaker. Such 
arrangements for 








before the month 








Here’s an astonishing canner offer—the biggest bar- 
ide ever offered; a fine big canner just as shown in 

histration, fully ‘the equal of any other $10 or $15 
canner for only $6—think of it, just $6. 

We're the biggest manuiacturers making ca” ners 
in the South. Building in large quantities we cut the 
cost way down and have for you just what you’ve 
long wanted, a big substantial canner at moderate 


price. 
MAJESTIC CANNER. 

See what you get—canner holding 24 three-Ih. 
cans, daily capacity 300 to 400 cans, equipped with 
iron grate for coal or wood, instructions book, 
smokestack, charcoal firepot, tongs—everything 
you need for canning. Larger outfits for those who 
prefer them. 

All fully guaranteed. If for any reason you are 
not satisfied notify us and money will be refunded. 
Write for folder or send $6 today for this canner 
and be ready to start profitable work of canning at 
once. You can’t make any mistake on this canner 
because its guaranteed. 

CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FDY. COMPANY, 
Dept. 511, Chattanooga, Tena. 





MR. GREEN 


of June is out for 
all July and August rallies. And an- 
other very important thing to remem- 
ber is that you should let your chosen 
lecturer fix-the date of your picnic to 
line up with his work, and then ac- 
cept the date which he fixes. If you 
do this you will have but little diff- 
culty in securing the services of the 
speaker of your choice, but a lecturer 
cannot afford to be extravagant by 
making appointments, a long distance 
apart, which necessitates excessive 
| traveling expenses. 

' As far as practicable appointments 
will be arranged consecutively in the 
same section of the state, and by let- 
ting the lecturer fix the date for you 
(as near the time you suggest as pos- 
sible) it will 

|; work and make it more efficient. 

So then, the first thing to do is en- 
gage services of a lecturer, leaving it 
to him to arrange the date to suit his 
work, and the sooner the appiication 
is made the better. 

i he oe 


County rallics are all right, but 








|sometimes it is more desirable to 








EVERYBODY WANTS 





BECAUSE ir is THE BEST. 
Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


for information. 


| have several Local Unions in the 
same section of the county to codper- 
ate in a picnic and rally at some con- 
venient place where it is practicable 
for all the families to assemble with- 
out having to make long drives. These 
neighborhood picnics afford a good 
opportunity for social contact and 
tend to bring about a closer relation- 
{ship and to deveiop a spirit of com- 
| radeship in community uplift. 

| * K * 





To have a successful picnic or rally 


it isn’t always necessary to engage a 
speaker from a distance. There is 
; nearly always good local tale ent that 
can be brought into service, and some 
of the most successful Local Union | 
picnics ‘have been promoted in this | 
way. If some good instrumental or 






| vocal music and other entertainment 





FIRE CAN T BURN 


This is the Steel Roofing that fire can’t 
burn; that lightning can’t damage. I 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. Looks 

tter, Easy to nailon. Sold direct to 
you. Guaranteed, 


SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
Price $2.98 Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 
The price of roofing i is going up. Now 
| is the time to buy. nd today for big 
free samples to test. aie 50 to Thc per 


sauare by writing— A Y—for Special] 
30-Day Bargain Offer ot P 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 
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AUTO: TOP ROOFS a ME FAT, 


NG Keay to apply, you save So-thied price of new top: saute 
ye eels demountabie > rime 8 $15 y and wagon wheels $7 

— axles $2. O talog eve wie coteoale a Deees _— freight 
. prepay offer 


weryebin 
lit Hickory Wh Wheel Ide Top Co.1s. 1115 ‘cSt. Cincinnati, O, 










| features are provided, 

}ance of teachers and 

| serve the rural comma 
Union ought ta be al 

| sood neighbc ir hood r 

| only a community 


Ministers who 
nity, any Local 
to get up a 
vy, if it is to be 
fair, and occas- 








ions of this kind tend to develop more 
efficient local leadership. But wheth- 
er it is a county or local rally and 
| picnic farmers will need the recrea- 
tion that comes through the social 
and educational features of such 
gatherings and they should be ar- 
ranged for under the auspices of the 
| Farmers’ Union. J. ZG. 





A NEW DANGER 


“You see a bullet from one ¢@ef those new 
vifles will kill six me standing one behind 
another,’ said the sergeant. 

‘tou don’t say so, sergeant.” 








“In that case a man might as well go te 
the front,” said Pat.—Exchange, 

a | see you no longer call vour place Idle 
Hour.’ “Nope; that name seemed too at- 
tractive to tramps. So I ananee d it to Wood- 


| pile Villa.”’,—Louisville Courier Journal, 


Insurance | 


| Labor and Printing largely endorse | 


It May Be a County Rally, or a Joint 


lecturers should, if | 
possible, be made | 


greatly facilitate the | 


with the assist- | 


(21) 741 


Sane eee Bees 
Butter Lost in Skimmilk 











Skimming With- 


out Separator— 
| From One Cow in One Year Loss of 
Butter 
40.5 

Skimming with Ibs. 


Hand Separator—’ 
Loss of Butter 
1.2 lbs. 


Which Pile Did You Lose? 


These figures from the Purdue Experiment Station Bulletin No. 116 show 
the difference in loss of butter when you use a cream separator and gravity 


skimming. You will notice that the Hand Separator is nearly 40 times as 
efficient—in fact no profit in dairying can be made without one. Buy a 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


Because it gets all the cream at widely varying speeds. It doesn’t lose 
cream when turned below speed. It’s the only separator that doesn’t. 
Because it delivers cream of even thickness, no matter how the speed 
is varied. It’s the only separator that does. 

Because the capacity can be increased by simply turning it faster. It’s) 
the only separator that can. 

Because the simple tubular bowi has no discs to 
wash or to mix up. There is only one piece in the 
bowl, so that washing up is easy and quick. 

You can easily pour milk from a 40-quart can into the 
low Sharples supply tank. 

The Sharples is ruggedly built for hard service. It 
turns very easily, due to the ball bearing running in 
oil, And, remember, it gety all the cream all the time. 
Send for our catalog ‘*Velvet’’ for Dairymen which 
fully describes the New Sharples Suction-feed Separator 
and the extra profits it will earn for you. 

Address Dept. 21, 


The Sharples Separator Ce. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester - - = = Pennsy!ivania 
Chicago San Francisco Portland Toronto 











Dear Sister:< 


Last year I told you about ny experience in home canning T 
started out to save the waste and to supply my family with better 
food. It was so easy that this year I have become a thoneymakere 


I bought two thousand cans and labels, 
up under a shady tree, and put up two 
fruits and vegetables. They are so much bette 
product that they sold themselves. 


set my Enterprise Canner 
thousand cans of delicious 
ry than the factory 





labels, freight, etc. cost 
me $56.15; I sola $176.00 worth of 
fruit and "vegetables, making a profit 
of $119.85, and I kept plenty of 
canned goods for home use. 


, My cans, 






Start a bank account es I did, and 
Write to Phillips & Buttorff 


Tenn., and they will tell you just how to do it. 
Affectionately yours, 


od 


P.S. Phillips & Buttorff have been making stoves and ranges 
for Southern Women for 55 years; they know just what we women of 
the South need, and with their million dollar business, they 


Laie not afford to give us anything but the best. 


I have made home canning paye 
have the pleasure of watching it grow. 
Nashvilis, 




































EGGS - POULTRY 


Our Two Best 


with quick re:urns. Give usa trial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
| WOCDSON-CRAIG CO., 
| | Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


gether; or 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 


We are ihe largest handlers of Eggs and Subscription Offers 
Poultry in tne South What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed $1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 


seription for one year each if sent in to- 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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Adler’s 


Famous No Money. 
Down — Free Trial 


"a" OFFER 







Pay 
Without Interest 


Yes, I'll not only save you 
$128.50 on your purchase of a 
piano, but I’ll prepay the freight on a matchless 
Adler Piano so that you can prove for yourself 


FOR COMMISSIONER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Messrs. Graham, McKinnon and 
Hobbs Answer Question, “What I 
Wish to Do for North Carolina 
Farmers If Elected Commissioner” 


Bcc: good men wish to be North 





Carolina’s next Commissioner of 

Agriculture. Mr. A. L. French 
already has the Republican nomina- 
tion, and Maj. W. A.’Graham, Mr. S. 
H. Hobbs, and Mr. A. J. McKinnon 
wish to get the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the position. We have 
thought it fitting to ask the three 
candidates to be voted on at the 
Democratic primary this week to say 
in what way they wish to serve the 
farmers if elected; and we give their 
answers herewith for the guidance of 





that it is absolutely superior in every respect to 
any other piano at anywhere near the price. 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


Send no money until you decide to buy. Keep the 

| ay 80. days. Note well its marvelously sweet singing 
‘one and the beauty of its design and workmanship. 
Then if you decide to keep it pay mein small amounts to 
Buit your convenience. If you decide not to keep it, re- 
turnit. Ill return freight charges. And remember 
L also prepay freight to you, co trial costs you nothing. 


Save $48" ORGAN 


Ship) direct from the great 
$1,000,000 Adler Factory (great- 
est in existence). No money 
down—30day free trial—60 year 
guarantee, longest made on any 
organ. The Adler isthe World’s 
Best Organ—winner of highest 
prize at St. Louis World’s Fair 
and Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Exposition. I'll 
save you $48.75 or more besides 
giving you easiest terms of any 
manufacturer in America. 
FREE Mail coupon at once 

for big, handsome- 

y illustrated Piano or Organ 

ook and fairest, most liberal 
o selling offer ever A 






















oF Sen - 
Famous er SS. derful Organ Book Gj Piano BookQ 
1,000,000 a Mark which you desire. 

Factory , 


of Name. 


—= ° 
ADLER’S VRE d me—FREE—your won- | 








g ' 
Address. 
SO BS A a GE Game Sen 








OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
(Institute of Applied Arts) 
Thorough instruction and practical shop work in 
Mechanics, Electricity, Architecture, Industrial 
Art and Design, Chemistry, General science, Lith- 
ographic Art, Printing, Household Arts and Sci- 
ences, Applied Art Trades, Machine Work, Cabinet 
and Pattern Making, Art Forging, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Plastic Work. Special Department _for Teach- 
ers. Superior Laboratory and Shop Equipment. 
Our graduates in great demand at good salaries. 
Full Catalog L mailed on application. 

JOHN L. SHEARER, Pres., Cincinnati, 











ee 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTALY— 


The Leading Educatiomal Journal 
of the South. Wants representa- 
tives in the Southern states. 

For particulars, and advertising 
matter, address all communications 
to 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
nail 














farmers and voters: 
I.—Major Graham’s Program 


N THESE days of progress in 

scientific and practical agriculture, 
it is not practicable or possible to de- 
termine in advance a minute policy 
for four years; 
but advantage 
must be taken of 
these aids as they 
become _ usable. 
Here are some 
policies I hope to 
encourage: 

1. A system of 
rotation whereby 
the fertility of the 
soil shall be main- 





MAJ. GRAHAM 


' tained, a system suitable to the sec- 


tion where it is to be practiced. This 
is the foundation. 

2. To produce for sale the pro- 
ducts for which there is a market in 
the state and save expense of impor- 
tation. 

3. By organization and codpera- 
tion of the community to accomplish 
much more than can be done by indi- 
vidual effort. If the bill now before 
Congress to establish Chambers of 
Agriculture is enacted and the farm- 
ers adopt it, the question of market- 
ing profitably will be greatly ad- 
vanced. The selling is fully as im- 
portant as the production of the crop. 

4. To push the work among the 
wives and daughters of the farmers. 
This is second in importance to noth- 
ing that is being done to produce a 
happy and contented home life both 
for man and wife. 

5. I shall continue the policy that 
I have advocated since my connect- 
ion with the Department to assist the 
farmers to become a home-owning 
and self-supporting yeomanry, by 
producing the supplies needed for op- 
erations. A man who has not his ra- 
tions is in poor condition to develop 
in any direction. When I assumed 
administration the corn crop was 34,- 
000,000 bushels; in 1915 it was 64,050,- 
000 bushels. The wheat crop was 7,- 
880,000 bushels; now it is 10,355,000 
bushels. North Carolina stood twen- 
tieth among the states in the value of 
her farm crops; now she is fifteenth, 
and the value of her crops has in- 
creased annually $10,000,000, the crops 
of 1916 being worth $60,000,000 more 
than the crops of 1910. 

W. A. GRAHAM. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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and Terracing 
Made Easy—Bigger 
crops—better farms with 
Farm Ditcher 
& Road Grader 
Cuts ditch to4 ft. Grades roads 
All Steel—Practical—Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works out dirt atsame time. 
Does work of big machines. Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 
QwensboroDitcher & GraderCo. Inc. Box 805, Owensbore 


“PerfectioniOil Stove 


peer ae —t § The genuine as advertised 

il / \ad \ 4p by Standard Oil Co. Coolest, 

V | s y cleanest, simplest, safest 

2burner $6.98Wy, eer, smoke nor ashes; uses 

8 burner, 9.48 ¥ wick; intense blue flame 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 

375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 



















oil cook stove known. Burns 
cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 

4burner,11.95 ¥ consumes all gases. Write 

for complete catalog of the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House,”’ 


| 


11—Mr. Hobbs States His Program 


F ELECTED Commissioner of Agri- 

culture, the first thing I shall do 
will be to bend every energy of my 
soul to establish a proper system of 
“farm finance” 
both for the land- 
owner and the 
landless man _ so 
that the latter 





may become a 
land-owner in 
time, recognizing 
fully as-I do that 
permanent pros- 
perity cannot be 


MR. HOBBS based upon a sys- 
tem of tenantry, neither can a Repub- 
lican form of government be main- 
| tained thereby. 


| Second: To establish one or more 








farm life schools in each county in 
the state and join hands with the 
state educational department and see 


that the rudiments of agriculture and | 


domestic science are taught in all the 
public schools so that the country 
boy and girl may be educated to the 
farm and not away from it. 

Now these two things, agricultural 
education and finance are the two 
great fundamentals upon which hang 
all the “law and gospel” of agricul- 
tural prosperity. 

Third: I shall encourage the build- 
ing of good roads and the develop- 
ment of codperative community life 
so as to bring about easy and quick 
communication and a satisfying farm 
life without which mere “farm pros- 
perity” seems to be a hollow mock- 
ery; and as conclusive proof of this 


lack of codperative community life, | 


witness how thousands of prosperous 
farmers hike off to town at the first 
opportunity, seeking a “satisfying so- 
cial life.” This can largely be reme- 
died by encouraging the farmers to 
establish “social centers” in each 
neighborhood, etc. 

Fourth: The splendid record the 
Department has made amongst the 
country boys and girls in establishing 
corn clubs, pig, poultry and canning 
clubs, etc., will be encouraged in ev- 
ery way possible, and the “live-at- 
home” policy will be our chief slogan. 

S, He HOpsS. 

Royal Oaks Farm, Clinton, N. C. 





Iil.—Maj. McKinnon’s Position 


ig ELECTED I will put into this of- 
fice the most efficient service that 
my experience and ability will per- 
mit. I will endeavor to enlarge and 
extend those 
branches _ that 
show improve- 
ments and_ that 
are producing ben- 
eficial results, and 
prune others. 
2. At As 


now 
conceded that 
when the con- 


sumer spends $3 
for farm products 
about $1 goes to the producer and 
about $2 into the trade channels. [I 
want to and will endeavor to change 
this condition so that the producer 
can get a greater proportion of the 
fruits of his labor. I believe that the 
facilities for marketing the crops can 
be greatly improved, and my belief 
is based upon experience in market- 
ing truck from my own community. 

3. There should be better market- 
ing facilities not only with the trade 
beyond the State, but I see no reason 
why this department should not aid 
and assist materially in the market- 
ing within our own borders. The 
farmers of the East grow products 
needed by the consumers in the West, 
and the farmers in the West grow 
products needed by the consumers in 
the East. A closer relation between 
the different sections of our state, 
with better marketing facilities are 
absolutely necessary and it will be 
my purpose to bring about a better- 
ment of these conditions. 

4. I think that this department at 
comparatively small cost can induce 
each rural school district to produce 
an acre or more of some crop suited 
to its section under the: supervision 
of this department and County De- 
monstration agents, and in this way 
place improved farming methods in 
view of every child of school age in 
the state. In connection with this 
thought, I think a plan can be ar- 
ranged by which the department can 
secure an ample supply of best va- 
riety of pure planting seed. 

5. It will be my policy to extend 
the use of legumes and cover crops in 
all parts of the State. 

A. J. McKINNON. 


MAJ. McKINNON 


Maxton, N. C. 





HE WASN’T FIRST 


She (just kissed by him)—How dare you! 
Papa said he would kill the first man who 
kissed me, F 

He—How interesting! And did he do it? 
—Judge. 








SAWN 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Save Money 


On Groceries 


Here’s your oppertunity to save money on all 
of your supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed 
and Feed at wholesale prices. Our method of 
selling direct to consumer for cash makes pos- 
sible such low prices. You save at least one- 
third or about $60.00 a year on supplies, 








FIVE BIG MONEY SAVERS 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 


Purity Best Patent Flour. . $6.40 per bbl. 

White Poppy Good Patent Flour, $6.25 ‘* 

Fancy Roasted Coffee 25 Ibs, 16c; 50 Ibs 154ce. 

Mackerel, 100 count, o 6 «© «+ $4.00 

Roe Herring, % bbl. .... . . « $4.00 

Granulated Sugar, 25 lb. bag $2.10; 100 lbs, 
loose, $8.25. 











GUARANTEE—The quality of our goods is A 
number one. We guarantee them to be pure, 
clean and wholesome. You may return at our 
expense any groceries you buy which are not 
satisfactory and we will refunid your money 
with any transportation charges you have paid. 
The best guarantee is that you will not want 
your money refunded. 

FREE—Our complete price list which quotes 
rock bottom prices on Groceries, Feed and 
Seed. Just say send me your free price list as 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer. 

Better still order from this Ad any of the goods 
listed which you need at the present time and 
commence today saving money. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 
& SS 


ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 























OR:. FEEDING INSECTS“? 
Rs: stop FEEDING INSECTS! 
eee: #32 RAISE FRUIT !!! 


PRAY YOUR TREES! 
WITH 


IMPROVED . 
SCHNARR S 
__INSECTICIDE 
— = ONE GALLON CANS $100 
——__ — = BY THE BARREL eet 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
e) INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
VAN ANTWERP BUILDING, MOBILE ALA. 
WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 


















HENCH 
& DROMGOLD’S 
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ILL ENGINES 


A wonderfulimprovementin Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back, Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
asany otherinthemarket. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear, Send 
4centsinstamps for large Catalogue and prices, Also 
Spring Harrows, Hay Rakes, Cultivators, 
Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. Jfention this paper. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mirs., York, Pae 


Civic Improvement 
If interested in this subject, write us in re- 
gard to an illustrated lecture. We are pre- 
pared to do a limited amount of this work in 
connection with our landscape department, 
and shall be glad to correspond with interest- 
ed persons. Very little cost, unless you live 

a considerable distance from here. 

J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 


We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 
































EARN this wonderful 


Canner, Cooker and Preserver. 
It will can your fruits and vege- 
tables, cook feed, render lard, boil 
soap, boil clothes,sorghum molasses, 
and make any kind of fruit butters. 
Write at once how to earn this can- 
ner ora ticket to Washington, D. C. 
Catalog and full particulars awaits 
you. 


Standard Canner Ce., Hickory,N.C. 


PORCH FURNITURE 


‘ Chairs, Hammocks. 

Rockers, Swings. Benches, Congol- ~= 
eum Rugs, etc. Our “Joy Rider’’ Ma- 
ple Rocker with wide armsand woven 
rattan seat and back can’t be beat at 
$2.78. Write for our complete catalog. 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
375 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID 


Visit New York and Yellowstone National Park as 
our guest. 

Let us Pay for Your Vacation. 
Small amount of work Required. Not a Contest. 
No votes to get. Full Particulars on Request. 

Southern Woman’s Magazine, 
ashville, Tenn. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


eee pre 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


s_Id for $1,500, 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, C. icago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Al Hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South, 


Berkshire Boars and Pigs 


I have several very fine pure-bred 
service boars and 
about 35 pigs, all of 
excellent breeding 
and strong,, vigor- 
ous animals. As 
good as the best 
bred and I guaran- 
tee to satisfy you in 
every respect. 
Write for my prices. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 


SYCAMORE, VA. 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breediag. 
None Better. 




















Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796. and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at hcad 
of herd 
Let me know your needs. Sees right. Satisfac- 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 














BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED 


Berkshires 


I am offering you pigs 
from sons and daughters 
of Lord Brumley-Manley 
189900. He will transmit 
fj his great size and_im- 
prove the quality. Pres- 
ent breeding condition he 
weighs 850 pounds. 

Also Reyistered Jersey 
and Holstein calves. 

Low prices with quality, 


Address eees Steck Farm, Motley, Va. 
G. W. SHULER, Proprietor. 














FAIR VIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


TEN BIG SERVICE BOARS, sired by 700 
pound son of the $4,000.00 Star Value. 
BIG FANCY SOWS, bred to this boar. 
High-class GILTS, sired to him and bred 
to ason of Rivals Emblem and out of a 
daughter of Superbus. Young things by 
both boars, out of high-class sows—size 
and quality as well as breeding. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 














Pigs, bred and open gilts 
and boars ready for ser- 


BERKSHIRES! vice, for sale at reasonable 


Prices. All well bred and nothing but good individuals 
offered for sale. Everything guaranteed as represented. 


LEROY HALL Hillsboro. N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





_— ee 





QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I her peel to please you. 
Write me your wants me and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 











Registered DUROC HOGS 












I sold Cardinal, the Junior yearling winner at Ky. 
State Fair 1914, for one thousand dollars, and re- 
fused a like amount for Orlole, the 800 lb. Junior 
yearling blue ribbon winner, Ky. Fair in 1915. 

Oriole is the peer of them all, and the greatest 
hammed Duroc of the breed. 

Pigs of both sexes by him out of the great sows in 
my herd $25.00 each. If you want registered stock 
at all, buy the best. 


CHAS. TANNER, Lebanon, Ky. 











PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select From 


Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356 son of Pontiac 


Dam, a 28-lb cow. Junior sire, 
dyke Sadie Vale 86215. 
He is also out of a 30-lb. cow. 


Korndyke 25982. 


King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King Korn- 
Records of his three nearest dams, 


an average 32.81 butier in 7 days. 


We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at, exceptional 


low prices, out of record dams. 
rnd safe in calf to King Ko 
above sires. 

Let us hear from you your wants. 


Also some heife s sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korddyke, bred 
rndyke Sadie Vale Veeman, 
Also pure bred and and high grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 

Give as a trial; we will surely please you, 


also matured cows bred to both the 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 


OXFORD DEPOT 


ORANGE COUNTY 


NEW YORK 








JERSEYS. 


nent families. 





Write for description families. 


and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION BERKSHIRES. 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 
Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue 
Bell, Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Emi- 
You know there is no 
better blood than these famous proved 


Our Berkshires are unexcelled. 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 














The 


Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, a4d- 
dress, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


| Re 





| ST. PEGE eh gistered in P 
| weight 1950 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 


for sale, of very best blood lines. 
calf up to 2-year olds. 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 
my own breeding offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


SIMON E. LANTZ 


Age from 





CONGERVILLE, ILL. 


ANGUS CATTLE-— 











Both sexes, all ages, 
best strains. Bulls 


| ready for service by Trojan-Evica and Queen Mother 
| sires. 
zy 


Also an exceptionally hands some PERCHERON 


. A., coming 6 years old, 


| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeifersonton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS — 





PARAL IO 


ASHBURN HOLSTEINS 


For production buy an ORMSBY bred 
bull. This family of Holsteins now 
hold the world’s record for the yearly and seven 
day divisions. We have them for reasonable prices. 
We are located in the oldest Holstein centre of the 
West. Write for description and price of our bull 
calves. 


J. J. REID & SON, 








Oconomowoc, Wis. 











HEREFORDS — 


RR rrr 


Polied Hereford Cattle 


FOR SALE 
Registered, Double Standard Bull and Heifer 
Calves and Yea‘'lings, Extra good individuais. 
Come and see thtm. No more dehorning. Also 
fine lot ofyregistered Hampshire Oxford and 
Shropshiré Rames and Ewes. Tie Fashionable 
bred big boned kind, also Registered Shetiand 
Poney Stallions and Mares. 
Monterey Stock Farm, Ltd. Trimble, Ga 











| D U R oO Cc eo } bn wm, Pigg behind cemand 


Booking for June 
and later delivery. We sell PIGS— 
2 ot pedigrees. Registration and 


JERSEYS: 











Price, $125. 


Broad Acres Farm, 


ica Broad Acres Farm 


Offers Count Pontiae Lyons Colantha 8rd, born February 19, 1916. 
More white than black, a broad deep-bodied calf with lots of Jength and finish, whose 
dam is now milking as a two-year-old 43 pounds of milk per day on twice-a-day milking. 
Sire’s dam has a year record of 18080 pounds milk as a four-year old. 
HERD TUBERCULIN TESTED 


Sam Sullivan & Son, 


The Home of Producing 
Registered Hoisteins 


Brandy Station, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS |) 
Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks | 
old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 
prolific sows, registered. Everything guaranteed. 

GE FARM, 
J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, §. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


Large, prolific kind. Try them, they will | 
thresh out dollars for you. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Write 
Cieveland, N.C. 











TAMWORTHS 
Registered 


| Tamworth Hogs 


Best strain. Mated, no kin. 
Write for particulars. 


Habersham Orchard 
and Improvement Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. or, Clarkesviile, Ga. 








J. LYERLY & SONS, 
ps sallsold. Plenty of boars 


DUROC JERSEY excellent individuality. 


You had better get one of fines at$i0, registered. The 


breeding is unsurpassed. 
Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 

The best lot of pigs I ever raised ready for shipment 
$10. each. 50c additional for registration. Defender, King 
the Col. Pals Col. Prof, Ohio Chief and Gold Bond ‘blood 

IDEA FARM, ; 

D. J. SIMMONS, Proprietor, R. 4, Timmonsville, s. ¢€. 











Registered DUROC - JERSEY SWINE. 


Young service boars and pigs of either sex from two to | 
three months old. The most popular biood lines are 
represented in our herd, the long, deep-bodied type. A 
pedigree with every animal. rite your wants. 


CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


Registered Durocs. PEER A Pies. | 


Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 
McCULLERS, N. C. 


_POLAND-CHINAS __ 
“BOLAND © 
CHINAS’ 








nae 


Registered Big Type 
POLAND-CHINA 
Pigs at Bargain Prices 


Large matured sows; litters of 15 pigs by Long 
Tom 92701 and other males which were selected 
by one of the best western judges. Write for de- 
scription before they are gone; my supply is lim- 
ited and there is a short crop of pigs this season. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. | 




























Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.i, Winston- Salem, N.C. 
TAMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadi- 

an or American bred. 

Largest exibition herd in the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - - South Carolina 








0. I. C. SWINE 





= == 
Pure-bred 0.1.C. Swine, Silver Strain. 
The large, prolific kind. Special price on eight 
weeks old pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MOUNTAI® VIEW FARM, Hickory, N. C. 


O. I. Cs. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 
now ready at $10 each, $18 per 
pair, no akin, or $27 per trio, pedi- 
greed. The best of breeding. 


w.t. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 











Young, Bred 
Poland-China Sows. 
Price, $20.00 each. 
100 pigs, 4 to 8 weeks old. Prices aa. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensboro North Carolina 
POLAND 


cmina PIGS 


T. E. BROWN 


POLAND 


CHINAS, 














and gilts bred to Cham- 
pee ‘Boats, all Regis- 


hpiaieaiinn: TENN. 














_ESSEX __ 


PUREBRED-— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 warieties Peas. 


POI 





Satisfaction or money ba 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS SPRINGS N.C. 





SHORTHORNS 


OO eee PIPPI III 


FREE SHORTHORN SERVICE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association invites 
prospective buyers to avail themselves of the free ser- 
vice offered by the Association’s Extension Department. 
It invites Shorthorn breeders to inform the Association 
from time to time of their salable stock. 

In the past twelve months, the Extension Department, 
has placed over 2,600 Shorthorns in sections that would 
not have been reached by individual peo aon The de- 
mand for Shorthorns is steadily incre 

The next number of THE SHORTHORN- IN AMERICA 
will be published July ist. Keep this publication on file. 

Address American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, ti. 


Shorthorns 
The Dual Purpose Cattie. 
They pay their keep and raise a calf worth 
a hundred dollars at six months. 
Twenty-five bulls and forty heifers ready 
for immediate sale. 7 ; 
Write for complete information. 
Box P, Raymond, Ga. 
. FOWLER, Manager. 














Shedden Farms, 


| W. W. SHAY, 


HUSTLER 








satisfaction. Foider Free. 


Cruso, N. C. 
SAWMILLS, ROOFING, ETC. 










“HUSTLER ’** 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is aceurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 









Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc. 


Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.@, 
and Columbia, S. 6, 
Address Nearest Point. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Celebrated FOX brand-made pre roir 
of pure wool felt saturated 
in best grade asphalt-tough- CG. 


Theideal roof for alloutbuild- 8 





est weather resister known, 1 
I 
ings. Anybody can lay it; oy 
~~ nf) nearly fireproof; contains no 20 
Dyer tar nor pulp; wont stick in bd 
rolls. 1-piece, strictly first 2ply 
grade rolls of 108 sq. ft.-no ‘ 
seconds nor short lengths. 
Nails and cement included. « 50 
Guaranteed by one of largest soy 


«| old reliable Richmond houses. 


Write for big circular and free samples, 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
821 E. Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 








At remarkably low cost this prep- 
—. = make the old roof as 
se on felt, mon 

1g 


g Ww. 
or hing oy Stops the leaks, 
ey. Write £ for full in- 
The D.T. Bohon Co. 


O Broad St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


$1.00 per 1,600. 


Quick shipment. 7,000 bushels select po- 
tatoes bedded. 5 varieties. Send 10 per 
cent and balance will be sent C. O. D, 


ifyoulike. fy, & R. BALLARD, 
Dept. F, ASHBURN, GA. 
very profitable and little trouble 


B ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 
For The Only manufacturers in the South. 


FARM eet _THE PENN CO. 








If interested in bees which are 





744 (24) 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleig edition (covering Virginia, 
North € South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice & cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 








aro 








editions made 














| | MACHINERY ‘| 


Grist Mill for 
Springs, N. C., Route 1. 


| | HELP WANTED 


Wanted—At 
dairy work: 
D. Cross, 





Sale. R. L. Sexton, Fuquay 


_| 


milkers, for 
married. s. 








once; two 
good habits; 
Chester, S. C. 


good 
not 








One Six-horse Portable Stover Gasoline 
i ‘ricti clutch pulley. Bargain. | 
One hundred dollars. A. Swain & Bro., 


Piymouth, N. C. 


~~ Salesmen—W e want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 








stock. Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 
Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 


tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 


instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box W-23.” 





Agents—Delicious soft drinks in concen- 


trated form. Always ready, just add water, 
economical, absolutely pure. Every house- 
wife wants them. 14 different kinds. Enor- 
mous demand, Big summer sellers, . money 
comes easy. 250 other popular-priced, fast 
selling, household necessities. We furnish 
free outfits. Write today—now. American 





Products 
Cincinnati, 


Company, 4682 


Ohio, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guarantced salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


College Conservatory produces 
of Christian womanhood and 
properly developed mentally, mor 
ally, physically. Modern plant, ideal loca- 
tion. For illustrated catalogue address, . 
W. Beeson, A. M., L. L. D., President, Merid- 


ian, Miss. 


| LIVESTOCK 
Farm, 


American Bldg., 








Meridian 
highest type 
manhood, 








BERKSHIRES 

Large Berkshires at 
Shenae Va. 

~B 

Rowad Hill, “Va. 





Stone Gate 








quality. F. H. James, 





3cautiful Berkshires Pigs @ $5. 
Mixson, Route 1, Estill, S. C. 


Several 
Mra. J. H. 

Nice Berkshire 
each, Order at 
Grove, S. Cc. 





Pigs—2 months old, $5 
once. F. T. Buice, Hickory 















Berks shires—Three_ “champion litters, fair 
specimens. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, 
Nerth Carolina, 

i of Quality—Non¢ better. Good 
s 5 her sex; or three 
Ellison, Sardis, Ga. 





Berkshire pi 






















Farm 
Ss ouevine boy 
she in fall fairs. 
Hi 

Registered Berl e Pigs—Out 
ters of Masterpiece and other 
Shipped on approval; farmers’ pri 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

Royalton Bred Berkshires—Pigs 
March 9th, both sexes, with registry 
at eight dollars each. Satisfaction u 
teed. Order quick, Royalton Farms, 
perance, Mich. 

DU ROC-JE RSEYS 





Duroc 
dD. Le sonar qd, 


ae ur e-bred | 
old, $7. 


Jersey ae is 
Ivanhoe, 








Registered Duroc 













































| North 














For Sale—Poland-China pigs, eligible to 
registration, Idlewilde Livestock Co., Gresh- 
rd Chinas—The type that wins, 

and pays: are sure to please, J. D. 





rhomas & Co., Round Hill, Va. 








Big type Poland-China Pis $12.50 each. 
Fr ‘rom our big herd boar, “Samsona Long 
" bred in Iowa, Hicks Bros., Roberta, 





Hogs—Big type, 





stered Poland-China 

















bre a sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
3 Fine Registered Aberdeen-Angus Heifers 
—Prices $80 to $125 each. Murray’s Stock 
Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
GUERNSEYS 
Registered and Gr: rade Guernsey male 
c calves, L. L. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 
HEREFORDS 
For Sale—Registered He reford Bulls. J. A. 


Hic kory, Me A 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein 
bull calves for sale. 
by U. S. Government. 
Orange, Va. 


Whitener, 








bred 
tested 
Taylor, 


Calves—Finely 
Herd tuberculin 
Write J. I 















JERSEYS 
~~ Jersey Bull—Ready for service, E. E. 
Petty, Hillsboro, N. C. 
“For Sale—Jers¢ heifer and female calf. 
W. Roosevelt, Lackey, Va 
SHORTHORNS 
Southern ~ Shorthorns — Fine ly developed, 


registered Cruickshank Scotch bull calf, 
Low, heavy, vigorous yearling. Dam and 
sire trace back to Whitehall Sultan. Knapp 


School F Nashville, Tenn. 


CLYDESD- AL ES 


arm, 

















For Sale—At bargain prices, two | fir st- 
class registered, imported Clydesdale mares, 
thoroughly sound and in good condition. 
Also two registered mare colts. J. G. Hiden, 
Culpeper, Va. 
DOGS 

Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 

~ Fine registered Collie Pups for Sale—H. 
R.. Birchett, Le ‘banon, Tenn, 

for Sale—F ine Fox Terriers. Write W. 


R. Harrison, R. F. D. 2, 


Pure-bred Scotch 


Martin, Ga. 





Collie Female—Imported 


stock. Ten dollars. H. G. Gillespie, Leices- 
ter, N.C. 
Full-blood Hound Pups—Sire and dam 


good tree dogs. 
Carolina. 


Geo. H. Ross, East Durham, 





and Collie 


For Sale—Three registered Bull 
dogs, two months ol $5 each, Reese R. 
Hamer, Tatum, SS C. 





Collie Pups — Sable-white, eight 
Shearbreads. Males, $5; femz see) $3. 
nalls Kennell, Williamston, S. C. 

At Stud—Registered dogs. Blue ribbon 
stock. Collies, Airedales, Fox Terriers. Re- 
quest ig rie Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, 





Dar- 














North _Carolina, 
; ~ GOATS 
~ For Sale—Togganburg “Swiss goats fine 
milkers. Kids, $10; does and buck, $ J. 
W. Laney, Monroe, N. C. 

Can supply a few No Horn > gitar: 3 to 4 





months old, at $10 a trio, or $4 each. + 
the Horned goats at $7 “tela, : 
fo. b. Hobgood, s. Cc God, Jackson, 





Sale— -p 

h-vear 
year colts, 

Dixond 


Mott, 





T Ww ‘Oo OR MORE 


He reford 


BREEDS 





ster¢ a 
























B and heifers any n I 
Porterdale 
For Sale—Fine . bout wo 
old, Also Ho a} s All 
red, Occoneecc!} at 
lina. 
Nest Berkshires are large Berk- 
Best of bree Trios of 





related. Two olstein- Friesian 
De Kol family. One ready for ] 
S.C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N. C. 


I POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANDALUSIANS 






















































30ar P igs—De fe. n nder Andalusians — Prize- id ageaat Blue Anda- 
strain. Knapp School Farm, Nashvill lusia Most beautif Gre la 3 
ion ‘Sale seistere ” Duroc a SHARP: Free Sipe et. Bolick 
prolific strain. J. Mendenhall, erOUON Siees Sea 
Point, N. C. ANCONAS 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs —From registered stock. She “ras Anconas best 
Nine weeks old, $ Regis tratior pers, | < Free booklet Bolick, ¢ 
$1 extra. M. H. ron, 8... < ver Cc 

Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Spring Pigs, pi BLACK SPANISH 
each, or will trade son r pure Brabh: = ee nye Seautiful plumag Great 
or Tron cowpeas. D. W. enn Di nr pie - ack tiga la og . Ltn aa ere 
Acres, Theodore, Alabama near bile lay 4 cheap. | ree Booklet. esi 

sahil Bolic iover, 2 Cc. 

Duroc Pig 3. boar weigl ) “ eee 
pounds; 2 gilt 55 to 60 pounds: $9 ete it Oe HAMBURGS es 
tered. Litter Fancy Col. dam, 11 weeks, $8; Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs, 17 $1. ae 
registered. Fine blood lines; blood will tell F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 

Write your wants. C, M. Burts, Honea Path _ “1 = . 

South Carolina. LEGHORNS 

ig = Se ~ ad Single Comb Brown Leghorn Choice 
MULEFOOT atoel. Fifteen eggs, 50c. RW. Puncl 

Registered Mulefoot Pig I hog for Newton, N. C 

e Sout sellehaven F% o} ri . ae + > 
> hn uth, Belleh n Far J n cit Pure-bred Single Com Bro 
_ ° = eggs $1 per 15. Dover Mull, Rt. 

oO. I. C’s. North Carolina. 

oO 1. C. Pigs (Silver's ‘ain )—Registered For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand, 
stock. Ramsey Bros., Cro N.C, 5,000 Young’s strain, Single Comb White 
a aaa aoe or eghorns, day old chicks every week, hatch- 

TAMWORTHS Leghorns, day old chicks every week, hat¢ 


Registe red, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 


ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINA 
Best Poland China Boar Pigs. Beavers, 


Apex, N, 


each, in 


Ensley, 
' 


|} Bloom Kendall, 


ed from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
lots of 25 or more. Safe delivery 
guaranteed, Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ala. 





ORP INGTONS 


“Burt Orpingtons—E ggs now 
Shelby, N. C 





$1.50 per 15. 


weeks— | 









| Single Comb Buff Orpington cocks, hens, 
| cockerels, pullets, baby chicks, also hens 
| with chicks, and eggs for sale. Miss Julia 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





s gle Cc omb 
Standard type 


Reds—Blue Ribbon winners. 














Howell, Edgerton, Va. 




















Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm 
pure strain, 200 hens, 18 cocks. February 
Ist to April 30th we gathered over 800 eggs 
set 55 hens, hatched out over 600 Bitties. 

) 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, $5. Or- 

| ders filled promptly, postpaid. H. H. Hob- 

| good, _ Ms sf 

| GUINEAS 

| Pure White African Guinea Lggs—ic each, 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 

White African Guinea eg per 50 
for 45. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, 

White African Guinea Eggs—$1 per 15; 
45, $2.50. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


!—Best blood, $1 per 15. Barred and 
tock, Brown and White Leghorns, An- 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Guineas. Mrs. Frank Johnson, Louisa, 
Virginia. 











BEANS 
day Velvet Beans—Write for prices. 
Seed House, Durham, N. C. 





Ninety 
Durham 











Mammoth Yellow Soy 3eans $1.35 per 
bushel; Black Soys $1.50. J. H. Parker, New 
Bern, N. ¢ 

200 Bushels Mammoth Soy Beans, $1 per 


| bushel in purchased bags, f. 0. b., this place. 


L. Cruthrell, Fairfield, N. C. 
CHUFAS 


Sale—90c per peck; $3 bushel. 
Ayden, N. C. 


See a Cl hufas for 
Pow ell, Jr. Route 2, 


pe ck; $3 
ws. & A. 








Chufas 
oa. Be 
Sound 
Charles 





for 
Barwick, 





Sale — $1 peck, 
Smithfield, N. C. 
bushel. Special 
Holland, Smith- 








| Ch ufas—8? e 
prices on large 
Steld, N.. C. 








COTTON - 
| Redding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale—$1 
per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
PEAS 
Sale—Mixed, $1.25; Whippoor- 


Write for prices on other va- 
C aioe. ba Produce | Co. " c onover, N. C. 


1 Be ‘as—Brabhams, $1. 
Whippoorwill, $1.50; 














| 

Peas oo 
| wills, $1.5 

| rieties. 





5; “Trons, $1. 
Mixed, $1.25. Beans— 








Chinese, $1.75; Yokohama, $1.50;; Early or 
| Late Speckle, $1.25. Cash with order. W. 
P. Carter, Jr., Lumpkin, Ga. 

Iron Peas, $1.45 bushel; Mixed, $1.25; 
| Speckle, $1.25; Brabhams, $1.70; 90-Day 
Velvet Beans, $1.50. All sound, recleaned 


orders. Coffin Bros. & Co., Richland, Ga. 
POTATOES 


Nancy Hall Potato P lants, $1.50 per 
and . BD; Lang, Cofield, N. C. 








| 
| 
| and even weight sacks. Send M. O. on small 


thous- 












ancy sy Hall 
per thousand. 


and Triumph potato plants $1 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 


















| Nancy Hall ‘Potato Plants—$2 thousand. 
| Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Potato Plants—FEastern Yam. The best 
yet. $1 per thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Mai- 
den, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Early Triumph, 75c 1,090. 
Satisafction guaranteed. S. Page, Bay Min- 
ette, Ala. 

One Million Early Jersey and Nance Hall 
Plants—$1 per 1,000, Plant Farm, Ever- 
green, Ala. 
~ Nancy Hall = lants- =i 50 per 1,000, 
Free from 4 A. Hartsfield, Wake 

T cf 


Forest 


"1.000 Re d Nose 


























Jessic Murray, 

Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.45 per 1,000; 
Catawba Yams, $1. j= Yoder, Hickory, 
} North Caroli ‘ ; 

‘Improved “Norton Yam Potatoes—Sprouts, 
$1.50 per 1,000; $1.2 4,000. D. L. Hines, 
VaGrance: 1. Fa, OF 

Nancy Hall, Red "Nos ¥4 
tato Plants—90c per ¢ atawba Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 

Triumph, Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
Yam potato plants for S5c per 1,000. J. W. 
Staf, Waldo, Texas. 
~ Best Late Irish Potato, McCormick— 





Heavy y 
B. Meeks, 


lider, long keeper, $1.2£ 
Crewe, Va. 








Sweet or imph Potato Slips- 
later vines 50c thousand. G. S. 
Quintette, Fla. 


Jersey 
a thousand; 
Turnipseed, 
















For Sale—100,000 Sweet Potato Plants, all 

iri . now ready, $1 per thousand. John 
F, Wingo, Drake’s Branch, \V 

Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato Slips | 
—$1.35 per 1,000; 5,000 to 10, ne $1.20. Hud 


son Plant Farm, Ww axhaw, N. | 









| OF Trit imph_ Sweet Pot: 10 Plants—7iec 
per ind; 16,000 $5. Prompt shipment. 
as ge les, Bay Minette, Ala. 

















Potato. P1 nts—Improved _ Triumph, 5 
and up at 60c; less 5,000 
Plant Comp: Bay Minette 

Potato Plant s—E arly Improve d “Triumph, 
$i per 1,000. Write us for prices above 1,000. 
say Minette Plant Co., th Minette, Ala. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Southern 
Queen varicties, $1.50 1,000. Orders filled 
promptly. Fry Plant Farm, Hickory, N. C. 
Geuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Post- 
paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2 Express not paid 
$1.75 1,000. Glendal Farm, Lincolnton, N. Cc. 








~ Potato Slips—Bunch Ya am, $1.75 per 1, 000; 








SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. .U. W. Long, | 
Tobaccoville, N. C 
ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs, 75c. Emmett 








Wai 





Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. Special price 
| on orders over 5,000. S. W. Pankey, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Early Tri- | 


umphs, $1 per thousand; ten 
up 25¢ per thousand. R. E. 
i Minette, Ala. 


thousand 
McKinney, 


and | 
Bay 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph 
rcet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, 
0 per thousand. O€@klin I'arm, Salisbury, 








North Carolina, 

Fastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Nancy Hall an@ Triumph, $1.50. $1 
and $1.49 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 

Nancy Hall Sweet Potato. “Plants—$1, 50 
thousand; Catawba Yams, $1. Good plants 
grown from sound seed. Yoder Brothers, 

Cc 


Hickory, N. 





Potato Plants—Nancy H Hall and Porto 
Rico, express $1.50 thousand, mail 25¢ hun- 
dred, Springdale Farm, Box 298, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 

For Saie—Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, sweet potato plants or cuttings, 75e 
per thousand. Prompt shipment. D>. Mes 
Farren, Foley, Ala. 

For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
tato plants. Pure variety. Plants guaran- 














teed to be as represented, $1 per thousand, 
Cc. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla. 

Genuine White Spanish Potato Plants— 
$1.75 per 1,000; Florida Yams and Big Stem 
Jerseys, $1.50 per 1,000, f. o. b. here. Dea- 
ton Nurseries, Carthage, N. C. 

Potato Plan —1,000 Nancy Halls, $1. 5; 
1,000 Yellow Yams, $1.25; 1,000 Red Nose 
Yams, $1.15 1,000; Eastern Yams, $1.10. 
E fureka, Farm, Cate aw ba, Ne Cy 

Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—10 
bushel lots $1.50 per bushel. One bushel 
$1.75. The most profitable crop that I 
grow. W. P. Harris, Owings 8. ¢. 

Triumph Potato Plants—75¢, 1,000; 5,000, 


$3.25; 10,000, $5; Nancy Hall, 
1,000. Prompt shipment; satisfaction guar- 
anteed, J. By Stuart, _ Bay M inette, Ala. 
Famous John Bz irrings r Pride 

Plants, Nancy Hall, $1 +25 thousand; Cataw- 
ba Yams, $1. Large amounts, reductions. 
Fine rooted now. John Barringer, Newton, 
North Carolina, 


Hall 


Porto Rico, $1, 








2 otato 





Nancy and Porto 
$1.10 per thousand. 

Yam 75ec per thousand. 
burn Bank. G. N. 


Rico Potato Plants 
Hamon and Norton 
Reference: The Ash- 
Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 


Janey ‘Hall and Triumph Pot: ato Plants— 
$1, 40 per 1,000; Yeliow Eastern Yams, $1.25 
per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25 and $1. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. H. L. Herman, New- 
ton, N.. C, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph 
Slips—$1.50 per thousand. 
to name. 50,000 











Potato 
Guaranteed true 
Redfield Beauty tomato 











plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Slips— 
Balance of the season at ar 5 per thousand. 
Large plants; full count. Cash with order. 
High Crest Truck Farm. G. L. B. Penny, 
Prop., Raleigh, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Guaranteed true to 
name, Golden Yellow, Nancy Hall, Short 
Vine Catawba Yams, 1,000, $1.25; parcel 
post, $1.75. Ready now. J. M. Huffman, 
Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. 








Sw eet “Potato Plants—E arly Improved Tri- 


umph, Nancy Hall and the famous ‘Bradley 
Yam,” & great producer and quality not 
equalled, $1.25 per thousand, express or par- 
cel post prepaid, Kk. W. Linam, Pickens, 


Mississippi. 





Sweet P ota ito” ?P ‘ants—All varieties, 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, 
Yams and Hardshells at $1.5 
10,000 or more $1.10 
will receive 


Nancy 
Norton 
0 per thousand; 
per 1,000. Your order 
prompt attention. S. J. Taylor, 











Amboy, Ga. 

Potato Plants — Nancy Hall, Early Tri- 
umph, Red Mobelian, limited quantity old 
time Spanish, $1.75 per 1,000 each. Yellow 
Eastern Yams, $1 Special prices to deal- 

Satisfaction guaranteed, c C. Tayler, 


ers. 















Maiden, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall Early Tri- 
umph, Red Mobelian, limited quantity old- 
time Spanis $1.50 per thousand, express 
prepaid. tern Yams, $1 per thousand, 
xpress paid, June and July delivery. CC, C. 

lor, Maiden, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Best plants the world ove 
seventy-five cents per thousar i lud 
Nancy € Porto Ricos, Tri 
leys. ranteé every 
shipped same day received, 

















Leroy plant Company, Brookavilte », © re, 
65e Per Thousand in 5 
Providence, Norton Yams, 
per thousand for Nancy Halls and 
Ricos, in 5 thousand lots: small lots, Sie 7 
thousand. Cash with order for quick ship- 
ments. Farmers Plant Co., Hom land, Ga, 
Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
Ist throughout season. Now booking orders. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Southern Queen, $1 thousand; ten thousand 
and over $0c, Can ship promptly. S: fac 
tion guaranteed. Reference: Exchange 
mH, A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga, 
Sweet Pots 1to P lants Ready Now—G enu- 




















ine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Improved Early 
Triumph, and Yellow Yams, 500 postpaid 
$1.25; by express 1,000, $1.50; lots 5,000 and 
over $1.25 thousand. Plants packed in 
damp moss... Strong plants and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Gordon Jefferson, Manager, 
Postal Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 

Improved Catawbe Y Sweet Potato 
Plants—Beats the famous Nancy Hall a 
DROSUathy Sess and quality. Extra c¢ y 
fin Also Southern Queen and Y 
cy Hz ts now ready from select, sound 
seed, I ; $1.25 per thousand; 
5,000 up $1.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Les- 
lie Bolick, Conover, N. CC 

Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 


1st throughout ss 
Nancy Hall, Porto 

Southern Queen, $1.50 
and and over $1.40 


ason. Now booking orders. 
Rico, Early Triumph, 
thousand; ten thous- 
Can ship promptly. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Reference. Exchange 
Bank, H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. 


SU DAN GRASS 


Secd—write > for 
House, Durham, N. C. 
Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; 
tified by state and county experiment 
ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, 
town, Texas, 





Certified Sudan Grass 
prices. 


Durham Seed 


Sudan cer- 
asso- 


Robs- 














cI OVER 
For Sale—200 bushels of uncleaned bur 
clover. Reseeds every year. Get it started 
now. Georgia Seed & Grocery Co., Forsyth, 


Georgia. 
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‘OUR HEALTH TALK 


How Drinking Shortens Life 


ASED upon a report of two million 

cases, tabulated from the records 
of American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies in the past twenty- 
five years, Mr. Arthur Hunter, chair- 
man of the central bureau, Medico- 
Actuarial. Mcicality Investigation, 
claims that the span of human life is 
reduced four to six years as a result 
of the use of alcohol. In other words, 











consistent users of alcoholic drinks 
die six years younger than they 
should. Also, one-time consistent 


drinkers, who “reformed” before they 
took out life insurance policies, have 
an average expectation of life four 
years less. 

The men who use alcoholics daily, 
but not to excess, Mr. Hunter divides 
into two groups: 

(a) Those who take two glasses of 
beer or one glass of whiskey a day. 

(b) Those who take more than 
that, but are not “excessive” drinkers. 

The expert’s investigation disclosed 
that the mortality in the second 
group was fifty per cent higher than 
in the first. Also, the New York Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, from 
1875 to 1899, found that among insured 
abstainers the death rate was but 
seventy-eight per cent of the expect- 
ed rate; among non-abstainers it was 
ninety-six per cent. 

In compiling statistics along this 
line one must consider the persons 
who, prompted by the white maggots 
of despair that crawl in the brains of 
alcoholics, escape the oppression of 
circumstances by killing themselves. 
According to the United States mor- 
tality reports, twenty-three per cent 
of the suicides in the United States 
are directly traceable to intemper- 
ance. Between 1900 and 1908, it is es- 
timated, eleven thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-six alcohol addicts 
died by their own hands.—Dr. E. F. 
Bowers, in American Magazine. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


UOTATIONS in the Savannah market 

have held unchanged throughout the 
week. There has been some little reaction 
in the speculative markets, owing to im- 
proving crop prospects and @ less promising 
outlook for early peace. So far as the Sa- 
vannah market is concerned, this only re- 
sulted in smaller sales; holders in this sec- 
tion do not seem disposed to yield any 
ground once acquired. The burden has been 
very much reduced, and what remains can 
be easily carried. The general trade ap- 
pears to be at last realizing that the old 
season will go out without much if any sur- 
plus left over, and further that a good price 
level will be required to bring out enough 





(Paid Political Advertisement) 


Bickett’s Pledge to North 
Carolina Farmers 














In His Letter to State Farmers’ Union Mr. 
T. W. Bickett Pledges Himself to Make 
Service to Farmers the Keynote of His 
Administration if Elected Governor. Read 
What He Says: 

“In view of the nature. of the ‘questions 
propounded I deem it fair to say that in a 
hundred speeches made in country school- 
houses all over North Carolina I have en- 
deavored to make it plain that my passion 
and fixed resolve as a public man is to do 
everything possible to make life in the coun- 
try just as profitable and just as attractive 
as life in the town. I want to do a work 
for the men and the women out on the 
farms that will at least resemble the work 
done by Aycock for the children in the 
school-room. To this end, the nearest and 
dearest object of my administration, if I am 
elected Governor, will be to convert tenants 
of North Carolina into landlords. As 
vate citizen I have able to do this for 
a few people; as Governor of North Caro- 
lina I have a great faith that I can do it 
for thousands. The mere office of Governor 
holds for me no illusions, I seek it because 
of the opportunity it will afford to render 
real and substantial service to the state.’”’ 

Considered solely as farmer 
the only difference between Mr. Daughtridge 
and Mr. Bickett is that Mr. Daughtgidge 
lives in a big town and owns a big farm out 
in the country, while Mr. Bickett lives in a 
small town and owns a small farm out in 
the country, says J. O. Green 


a pri- 
been 


candidates, 





cotton to maintain the current rate of con- 
sumption for the balance of the year, and 
leave sufficient for the month of August be- 
American consumption for April was 
some 13 per cent less than it was for March, 
but the decrease was mostly due to the fact 
that there fewer working days in April; 
there working days in March, and 
only 25 in April, and one of these a holiday 
in the South. 
tecent rains 
situation in the 
crop now seems to be 
most of the belt, 
late, and much 
done, It is supposed 
prices will have the effect of increasing the 
late acreage to some extent, but scarcity of 
seed serves as somewhat of a restraint. On 
the whole, the market seems to be in a very 
healthy condition, and the trade 
are excellent. More cotton is 
both domestic and forcign mills. 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 


sides, 


were 
were 27 


have drouth 


and the 


relieved the 
eastern section, 
doing very well over 
But it is comparatively 
replanting is still to be 
that the advanced 


accounts 
wanted by 


Savannah, Ga. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 







































































week ending Saturday, May 20: 

2 

n eo 

« o |3 
> am an 
3 a 1Seioa 
z, 3 a3 -| O8 | A, 'a 
le ¢ | a |"a| ea 
4 aj & a 37 
Town bs ote > 125125 
3) ° 8 a 1a lat 
Ahoskie . a 92!1$0. $1.00)$1.50/$3.50/$1.00 
Asheville ...| .96| .56| 1.15) 1.35] 3.00) .75 
Charlotte ... -93 -60] 1,50] 1.50] 3.25] .75 
DUrham «<< 095 sBT] L235] a0 3.00; 1.00 
Fayetteville .90 55 SOOT 000%] S604 .78 
Goldsboro ..|.87%|....|.... woh satel, whe 
Greensboro .| .90]} .55| 1.25] 1.25) 2.75] .65 
Greenville -80 -60! 1.40] 1.50) 3.50 -60 
Hamlet .....| 21.00] .65) 1.10} ....] .... 80 
Gumberton <{ 100) 6s-<0] T00) ccsleascs]) = <60 
Maxton .....| 1.00] .63] 1.00] 1.50] ....| .60 
Monroe .....j 1.00 5| 1.00] 1.40| ei ee 
New Bern .80 1.00) 1.10] sl «66 
Newton ...+s -90 65 1.25| 1.75] 3.25 50 
Raleigh .... 91 -55| 1.00] 1.35] 3.25) .80 
Scotl’d Neck] .91 -58| 1.30] 1.30| 3.25 5 
Winston-S’'m 80] .60| 1.15] 1.35) 2.90] .65 
BS Oa oh (PSs eee ere rere ere al 1 mere 

*New potatoes. 

Apples—Ahoskie, $4@5; Asheville, $6.50; 
Durham, $5; Greensboro, $3.50; Newton, $6; 
Raleigh, $4.50@5.00; Winston-Salem, $3.50; 
Atlanta, Ga., $3@5. 

Chicago, I1l—No. 2 white corn, 75%4@ 
T6%ec (delivered in Raleigh, 90%@91%) 


No. 2 yellow corn, 76% @75%c; 
Rale “ae 91% @90%c). 

i potatoes, per barrel: New York, 
$2. 1002, 94; Philadelphia, $3.15 @3.30. 


(delivered in 


1 sweet potatoes, per barrel: New 
York, 50c@$1.10 (basket); Philadelphia, 
$1.50@1.75; Pittsburg, $2.00@2.50; Washing- 
ton, $2.00@2.50. , 


BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 























rs > Poultry 
a o Per Pound 

o § 

OS] 5 

ieee BS 2 

$21.8 to 2 

~ > & n 

Town a Os] m 1 eel| a 

il 3 to ad & 

Fo1|aa & no a) 
ANOSHIO <2...) «2. .8ne] Loe] Bec} ie 
Asheville cisco. 32¢ 32c¢ 17c| 24c{ 13c 
CUBTIOTEG. 606c.0.0] se 33c]| 20c]| 30c}] 15¢ 
DGTHOW  .:s5:0:3:0% 85c| 35c/22%ec| 25c]| 10c 
Fayetteville ... 35c] 35c] 18c| 20c] 10c 
GOldSbOre 3 ..ccs] eocel cove 0c]17%e 15c 
Greensboro ....} 35c} 35c} 19c| 20c] l4e 
Greenville Pcl erect 20c] *45c] *60c 
Hamiet.. 40c 35c 22c 28ce 15c 
PEIGCHOLY <.ccieccel #405 384c 21c 24cj/12%e 
Lumberton .... 37¢ 35e SUGE cesch sacs 
MIQXION 2.6.02. 35c] 35c}] 20c] 22c] 12¢ 
Monroe ACC) ai 32c] 18c] *35c}] *40c 
New Bern ..... ee 18¢ 25e| *45c 
PIOUWOR: escccceed eesal sees 17c}] 25c)12%c 
eC) en 37¢ 32c 19¢ 28c l4c 
Scotland Neck . 35c} 35c}] 15c] 20c] 12c 
Winston-Salem ela 338c| 18c] 25c] 14c 
Atlanta, Ga. ... 34c 30c 21c 32c 15c 


























*Each. 


Butter—Chicago (creamery), 264%, @29%c; 


New York (extra), 30@31%c; New Orleans 
(fancy creamery), 33c. 

Eggs—Chicago bart 121% @22%c; New 
York (extra fine), 2442@26c; New Orleans 
(fresh), 18@19c. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
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a O& GAe 
POECLO Gis ccc vse TSIGEl .065 00s 
Pb 0 18c_ | 60c 
DUTHAM .ccsscese TSMC! vaass 
Fayetteville cae 12%ec 65¢e 
GOIGSDOFO 00656009 12%c 65¢c 
Greensboro ...... IZRCl ccosese 
WreenvVille 2.60% 12%c| 60c ace Ke at 
Hamlet Senet ie 12%ce| 65¢c eeee 
Lumberton areas EPO ecec neal cieekers 
DEGTAGR 064 ses0'0 : 60c | 2,000 
MOMPGS 6c tincesee | 13 | BOO! Po sensaae 
Wew Bern os s00<0 12%e] 1 | ee 
TIOWUON 464s ss00 es 1256c] 63¢ ee wen ee 
PRAIOISN. concn esse SOUC) seas css coe cees 
Scotland Neck ... 11%e| CBO BP iewaciccs 
Norfolk, Va. «>... Eg Re eer eee 











“What's your idea of a party 
party leader,’’ replied Senator 
a man who finds out what the people 
—s And then gives it to them?” 
promises it.’’—Washington Star. 


leader?” 
Sorghum, 


“A 
“is 
want 
“No; 





Save your papers and get a binder, 











(25) 745 


(Paid Political Advertisement) 





| | Farmers of Edgecombe and Nash Counties Endorse Daughtridge 





Hon, RR. H. Ricks, Big Farmer and 








Trustee of A, & M. College, Along With 
Other Neighboring Farmers, Explode the Charge That Daughtridge Is Not a 
Farmer 

Rocky Mount, N. C., May 25, 1916. Association in 1906 and 1907. Governor 

The Farmers of North Carolina: Locke Craig appointed him a member of 
We understand that a report is being cir- the Commission to study the rural credit 
culated over the state that our friend and system of European countries because he 
neighbor, Hon, Elijah L, Daughtridge is not was well aware of Governor Daughtridge’s 
a farmer but only a City man. We desire thorough knowledge of Agriculture. The 
to correct this report and to state that Gov- trip .to Europe was made at Governor 
ernor Daughtridge, while @ man of many Daushtridge’s own expense. We are farm- 
parts, is first of all a farmer. He was born ers ourselves and we take pleasure in com- 
on the farm, raised on the farm, and farm- mending our neighbor, Elijah L. Daugh- 
ing has more interest for him today than tridge, for the Democratic Nomination for 
any other line of human endeavor. Some Governor of the Old North State. He is one 
years ago, Governor Daughtridge moved of us, and his heart and soul are in com- 
into Rocky Mount in order to more conven- plete sympathy with the people. We hope 
iently educate his children; as a matter of the Democrats of North Carolina will not be 
faci, he gives about nine-tenths of his time misled by selfish and designing politicians, 
to looking after his farm, and as stated when they state that Governor Daughtridge 


heretofore, he is intensely 
farming and farm life. 


interested in 


It was his knowledge of practical agri- 
culture that prompted the General Assem- 
bly to enact him a member of the Board of 
Agriculture in 1901. For the same reason 
he was elected President of the State Fair 


is not a farmer. Respectfully, 

R. H. Ricks, H. L. Brake, T. H. Lancaster, 
J. J. Thorne, C. G. Ruffin, H. A. Bradley, 
J. A. Brake, F. E. Butts, P. West, J. A. 
Everett, R. R. Brake, Geo. C. Phillips, E. 
W. Shearin, Chas. Moore, J. T. Okey, J. 
L. Vick. 











CAN 


Standard Packer Cans with Sol- 
der Hemmed Caps—Wax Seal- 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All sizes. We ship any 
quantity desired. Write teday 
for our New 1916 Price List. 








FOR HOME CANNING 


Virginia Cans 
Give Best Resuite 
Special Discounts for Early 


Virginia Can Ce. 
Bex 791 


Delivery 


Buchanan, Va. 











| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE |j- 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND_ PLANTS 


Recleaned Groit Cowpea as— $1. 60 
poorwills, $1.40. R. B. Oliver, Crewe, 

Write, Telegraph, Telephone, 
Fayetteville, N. C., for peas, 
other seeds. 





> Whip- 
Va. 

A. S. Huske, 
chufas and 








Mexican June Corn, $2; Whippoorwill peas, 
$1.25; Black peas, $1.50. Millsaps Bros., 
Harriston, Miss. 


Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoculating cow- 
Peas, beans, clovers, etc. Acre $1; 6&6 acres 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 
Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 


When buying potato and tomato plants 
why not buy the best that is grown at $1.25 
thousand from the Select Plant Grower. J. 
L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Brabham Peas — $1.50; 
velvet and soja beans, 
and Valencia peanuts; 
King cotton seed. 
dale, S. C 

Plants—Tomato, Pepper, Celery, Cabbage, 
Collard, Thyme, Sage, Egg Plant. June, July 
delivery. Cold storage seed potatoes. Write 











other varieties; 
chufas, $2.75; Spanish 
Sunflower, Toole and 
Otis Brabham, Allen- 





BEES 
If you want | more honey ~ from your bees, 
try my Improved Italian Queens, their bees 
are honey getters. Untested queens, 80c; 
tested queens, $1.25. Directions for intro- 
ducing sent with queens. J. C. Davis; Rt G 
Campobello, S. C. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our genera! advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
ty unless he eye us satisfactory references as 

y and busi ponsibility. rs 














Highly 
acres, W. 


Improved Farm for 
H. Zeigler, Cope, S. C. 
$20 acre, 
Witmer, 


Sale-—297 





Virginia F 
sonable terms, 
Virginia. 





Nice land, 
Chas. 


Rea- 
Nottoway, 





For Sale—50 farms in the garden spot of 





South Carolina, $10 to $30 per acre. Davis 
Realty Company, Greenwood, S. C, 
Poultry, grain, bluegrass, farms; five hun- 


dred dollars up. Mills, 


stores, timber. Large 
Perrow, 


catalog. B. F. Remington, Va. 
121 Acres Partially Improved Land, in 
Limestone County, Alabama, for sale at real 

















us your wants. Norfolk Plant Company, | bargain to settle estate. Address, J. O. 
Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. Williams, Clemson College, S. C. 

June is Dahlia-planting month for best 600-Acre Farm for Sale—Half cleared; 
bloomers, $1 pays for 10 decorative, 10] right near station, school and church, Ex- 
show, or 10 cactus, or 10 assorted dahlias; | cellent location. Large dwelling and lots 
mostly 25c and 15c varieties; postpaid. Free | of other buildings. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 
catalog describes 200 kinds. Wakefield Plant | North Carolina. ‘ 

Farm, Charlotte, N. C. For Sale—137 acre farm two miles from 

For Sale—100-Day Speckle Velvet Beans, }| Abilene. Well watered; highly productive; 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.75. Iron, Un- { convenient to three railroads. Sacrifice to 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.50; | settle estate at once. Small buildings, Eye 
Mixed $1.30... White Spanish peanuts and }| Brothers, Charlotte C. H., Va. 

Carolina Running peanuts, 5c pound. Chu- a aes aS eae ri . 
fas, 9c pound. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. For Sale—238 acres farming land in Ca- 





Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$1.40 
bushel; Early China beans, $2 per 
Yokohama beans, $2.50 per bushel; 
beans, $3.50 per bushel. 
cane, $2 per bushel; Japanese Ribbon cane 
seed, $2 per bushel. Harvey Seed Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama, Wholesale, Retail. 
Write for our 68-page catalog. 

Cow Peas—Replace the 
cut short by 
the soil, 
We have 


per 
bushel; 
Osceola 
Texas Seed Ribbon 





hay and oat crops 
drouth with cowpeas. Improves 
yields an abundance of best hay. 
a nice assortment of Clays, Reds, 
Blacks, Blue and Brown Whippoorwill and 
mixed peas, all Tennessee grown. Also 
Mammoth yellow soja beans, millet and 
sorghum seeds, etc. Ask for samples and 
prices stating quantities in which interest- 
ed. Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


~90-Day Velvet 
one-half bushel; 





beans, $1.65 
50c peck. , Yellow Mam- 
moth Soy beans, $1.65 bushel; Sudan grass 
seed 15c pound. German millet, $1.75 bush- 
el; Pearl or Cattail Millet, 15c pound. Early 
Amber and Early Orange Cane seed, $1.15 
bushel; 65c one-half bushel. Clay Mixed 
peas, sound stock, $1.35 bushel; Iron peas, 
$1.50 bushel; Whippoorwill peas $1.65 bush- 
el, Lookout Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Early 
Ohio and Green Mountain seed Irish pota- 
toes for second crop planting $1.75 bushel. 
Shipment to be made June or July as want- 
ed. If other seed is wanted write us. Kir- 
by Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


[MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Guinea Pigs, $1.50 


bushel; 90c 











per pair; Pigeons, $1 





pair. Mrs. H. Greenwood, Winter Haven, 
Plc lorida. 

~¥or Sale—Several good Coon Dogs, also 
few pure-bre dad Hampshire pigs. Earnest 
Cheney, Shellman, Ga, 
“Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts be tter. You can 


get it, together with a year’s subscription to 





The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 





barrus County. 
tion. 
gladly 


About half under cultiva- 
Remaining is cut over. Information 
furnished by addressing the owner. 
Mrs. R. Eames, Salisbury, N. C, 


Rare Farm Bargain 
$8,500—200 acres high, 
Fully equipped, best 
and splendid team. 
WwW. H. - Russell, 


Fine Dairy Farm—110 acres, facing 
road and public road; 6-room dwelling, cow 
barn, silo, crops, twelve cows, large orchard, 
ten acres timber; rest grass and crops; easy 
terms, $7,500. B. F. Perron, Remington, Va. 


~ Exception: al Opportunity — To purchase 
southern Virginia farm, with good buildings 
and improvements, most desirably located 
on new National Automobile Highway and 
Railway, half mile from station, and near 
good markets, 255 acres, $4,900. Box 157, 
Clarksville, Va. 





Southern Virginia 
state cultivation, 
machinery, implements 
Terms most reasonable. 
(owner), Clarksville, Va. 








rail- 

















For Sale—160 acre farm; about 100 under 
cultivation, 25 acres in bearing apple, pear 
and peach trees; balance woodland; 7% 
miles from Greensboro, on Winston-Salem 
rail and macadam roads, one mile from 
Guilford. Two barns, one model dairy; five- 
room cottage. One of finest locations in 
Guilford County. Good, safe investment. 
Terms easy. Apply C. 8. nn 1101 West 


Market St., Greensboro, N. C 


A Bargain—For sale: 1 farm, ¢ consisting of 
160 acres, two-thirds cleared, balance in 
timber; 2 settlements; several large barns, 
and good buildings; lying half mile from 
Jeffress Junction, Va., on Danville & Nor- 
folk and Richmond & Durham R. R. Land 
is well adapted to fine tobacco; in high 
state of cultivation. Will sell on liberal 
terms. Farm must be seen to be appreciat- 


ed. Howerton Bros., Clarksville, Va. 


Re member that if what you 
is not advertised in The 
you can often get it by 
tice in our F: irmers’ 


want to buy 
Progressive Farmer, 
putting a little no- 
Exchange. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





















OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS Sore ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT A POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


i OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
i yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
i 16,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
+ send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


H Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


i WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
iH as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
| The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
if to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
if after the transaction complained of; that our lability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Cash Prizes for Letters for Our Education 
Special 


N JUNE 24 we issue our annual Education Special, and we invite 

Progressive Farmer readers to give us their experiences for this 

number. Definite, concrete statements of school improvement through 
consolidation, getting more and better teachers, local taxation, better 
school buildings, etc., are what we want. Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be 
awarded for the three best letters, with payment at our regular rates for 
all others used. Send yours now. 








Insure 
Your 
Crops 


The one- 
man Bates 
Steel Mule 
will harvest 





your crop 
on time. 
One man 


with an eight-foot binder ‘on the Steel Mule will do more than two men, 
two binders and 10 horses. Harvest 40 to 80 acres a day with 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENTS 
George Peterson, Minooka, Illl., says: “I cut a hundred acres of oats when my neighbors 
could not get in with their horses and did it on about %4 ofa gallon per acre. I pull a 28 inch 
separator easily,” 
James M. Kirk, Havana, N. D., says: ‘‘The finest harvesting and plowing machine ever 
built. Harvests 40 acres a day, plows 10 acres a day and only takesoneman for the whole job.” 


Thousands in Successful Use Backed By a opi Guarantee 












Burns Kerosene 


co wr Zs 
Write for full illustrated details Pulis Three Plows Anywhere 


Joilet Oil Tractor Co., “azine: 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertise 
ing it carries.’ 


| $500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer ~ 





(Concluded from page 4, this issue) 
apart, for they must not be too much 
crowded. They are cultivated just 
like snaps. 


Cucumbers and Cantaloupes 


HESE I grow in the same way and 

hence the same description will 
|do for both. My whole garden is 
| heavily covered with manure in the 
|late fall. This is turned under in 
ithe spring, and a heavy application 
of acid phosphate or of bone flour is 
|raade. Then when I plant vegetables 
| l have no more fertilizing to do. For 
|cucumbers and cantaloupes I make a 
three-furrow bed and flatten it slight- 
ly, and drill the seed in a continuous 
row, the rows being four feet apart. 
When grown in the truck patch ona 
jarge scale the rows are made five 
feet apart and manure put in the fur- 
rows early in winter and let lie till 
spring to rot, and then fertilizer is 
added and bedded on. When a stand 
is secured the plants are thinned to 
20 inches apart and a little nitrate of 
soda scattered around each hill, and 
then cleanly cultivated as long as the 
vines will permit. 





How to Grow Celery 


ELERY is best grown on moist, 

low land, but it can be grown in 
any garden. We cannot grow the 
early summer crops as they can in the 
North. We sow seed in April on a 
well prepared bed, sowing on lightly 
marked lines, and pat the seed in 
with the back of a shovel and cover 
the bed with fertilizer sacks and wa- 
ter on these. When the seed germin- 
ate the sacks are removed, and as 
soon as the plants are two or three 
inches high they are transplanted to 
another bed in rows a foot apart and 
two inches in the rows. As they 
grow tall I shear the tops occasion- 
ally, and in this way get strong plants 
for setting the middle of August. 

To make the final setting, make a 
planting board a foot wide and six 
feet long. Cut notches on this six 
inches apart on each edge. To set 
the plants stretch a line across the in- 
tended bed. Begin at one end by set- 
ting the board square with the line 
and set a plant at each notch on both 
sides of the board. Then move the 
board to match the last set row and 
set another row. This will give 11 
plants in rows a foot apart. Leave 
four feet on each side of the bed for 
soil for earthing. 

When the tops get large and inclin- 
ed to fall sidewise, we make the set- 
ting up earthing by putting soil be- 
tween the rows and packing it to the 
plants by hand to hold them erect. 
This is more easily done by taking a 
turn around each plant in two rows 
with a string, packing the earth in 
and removing the strings to the next 
two rows. As the nights get cool, be- 
gin the regular earthing by putting 
soil between the rows and just keep- 
ing the growing centre above the 
earth, and carry the soil six inches 
beyond the ends of the rows, making 
the bed six feet wide. Finally, in late 
November when freezing threatens, 
cover the whole bed with soil six 
inches and then cover thickly with 
pine straw, and you can dig the celery 
all winter. 





Other Important Crops 
HE limits of this article will not 
allow going into these details 
with all the crops, but I hope to get 
out a book this fall that will be com- 
plete in this respect. 

Leeks.—I sow seed of the Carentan 
leek in March. Transplant in July 
after some early crop into open fur- 
rows and gradually hill up to get long 
white shanks. They come into use 
in the winter and are perfectly hardy. 

Eggplants.—Sow seed in a hot bed 
under glass in March and grow them 
strongly till the soil is warm, and 
then set them two feet apart in rows 
three feet apart. A good mulch of 
/ manure on the surface is helpful, as 
}the eggplants hate drouth. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Onions.—Plant the Norfolk Queen 
and the Yellow Potato Onion sets in 
September in rows 14 inches apart. In 
February sow seed of the Southport 
White and Yellow Globe and thin to 
three inches, and you can make good 
ripe onions. To grow sets sow seed 
in April very thickly in rows and cul- 
tivate clean and they will ripen in 
July. 

Parsley.—Sow seed in early spring 
in rows and cultivate clean. It will 
run through the winter and seed the 
next spring, when more should be 
sowed. 

Peppers.—For early sweet peppers 
sow seed in the hot bed or box in the 
house and transplant to other boxes 
to give room to make strong plants. 
Set after frost is over in rows like 
eggplants. For late pickling peppers, 
sow seed outside in April and trans- 
plant as soon as large enough. For 
the early ones sow Pimiento and for 
late ones Ruby King. 

Early Tomatoes.—These I sow in 
hot bed or greenhouse ten weeks be- 
fore they can be safely set out in any 
section. The plants are transplanted 
to frames under glass sashes in 
March to harden them off for setting 
later. For the main crop for late use 
and canning sow the seed in April 
and transplant to rows four feet each 
way. In the garden I train the early 
plants to stakes, allowing one stem 
to grow and keeping the suckers nip- 
ped out. In the truck patch let them 
tumble on the ground. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Grow some smail 
potatoes from cuttings of the vines in 
August and use these for bedding in 
the spring. To avoid rot, never bed 
twice in same place. 

To make the garden really effective 
in giving a supply of vegetables, every 
farmer should have some glass hot 
bed sashes and frames. I use a num- 
ber of frames, each made for three 
sashes. The sashes are three feet 
wide and six feet long. They can be 
bought primed and glazed for about 
$1.50, and double-glazed sashes made 
of clear cypress for $4. The advan- 
tage of the small frames is that they 
can be moved to fresh soil when 
needed, and we can make a succes- 
sion of crops better. Lettuce from 
seed sowed in August will furnish 
plants to set in the frames later. Set 
Big Boston lettuce 8x10 inches. Sow 
seed later for another frame to suc- 
ceed the first one, which will come in 
at Christmas, and the second frame 
during the winter. After the first 
frame is cut out you can sow the 
first of January seed of early radishes 
and. beets. The radishes will soon 
come out, as they are sowed in alter- 
nate rows six inches apart, and the 
beets will be left in rows a foot 
apart. Then by March you can move 
the frame and leave the beets with- 
out glass and use the frame for set- 
ting the early tomato plants to har- 
den them off for transplanting to the 
open ground. Seed of the Prizetaker 
onion can be sowed in a frame in 
January and can be transplanted in 
March and make very large ripe on- 
ions. In fact, there are numberless 
things that can be done with sashes 
and frames, which I cannot here de- 
tail. 

Surplus vegetables of all sorts can 
be canned for winter. We are now 
eating summer squashes that no one 
could tell from fresh ones, and they 
were canned last summer. We have 
canned eggplants, and make them out 
in cakes and fry in batter and they 
are as good as fresh ones. We are 
eating canned snap beans, canned 
green peas, canned peaches and can- 
ned apple sauce. If you grow a good 
garden you can carry it into winter 
in cans and dispose of the surplus cans 
at a profit, as well as carrying the 
hardy vegetables fresh all winter in 
the garden. With the more hardy 
vegetables that stand out all winter 
and the summer varieties put in cans 
or glass jars. the farmer’s family 
should at all times be supplied with a 
variety of vegetables. The garden 
and truck patch should be made of 
themselves alone to furnish the $500 
extra a year. 
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Saturday, June 3, 1916] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








THIS IS OUR LARGEST FAMILY 
YET HEARD FROM 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

sirl at the Baptist Orphan- 


i AM a girl at > Baptis 1 
age. I am thirteen years of 
children 


and in the grade. The 
here do not go to school all day. Hait 





age 


sixth 


of us go in the morning and the other 
half in the afternoon. IJ go in the 
morning, and in the aiterno on 1 help 
the kindergarten teacher with her pu- 


pils. I hope to get a pete huceanon 
and training here at the orphans 
home. We go to school eight months. 


months’ vacation the 
sew, 


During our four 
Is learn to 


girls 


other work. 


crochet and do 


We have organized a tomato club. 
The girls have planted their seeds 
and they are coming up nicely. They 


are hoping to win some prizes 

Our working day comes on Monday. 
Everybody is as busy as bees. 
er girl and I work at the wringers in 
the laundry. We have two boilers, 
two wringers, one dry house, and one 


A larg- 


mangle. We iron our clothes by hand. 
Our sheets, pillow cases and towels 


oo through the mangle. There are 
two hundred and twenty-five children 
for the laundry girls to wash and iron 


for. We generally get through in 
about two days and a half. 

The “LaVernet” Stock Farm is a 
little distance from us. The sixth 
erade has been there two or three 
times. We spent nearly one whole 
morning in the woods a short dis- 


the Stock Farm. 
LUCILE SANFORD, 

Baptist Orphanage. 
Jackson, Miss. 


tance below 





HOW A CORN CLUB BOY BOUGHT 
AN AUTOMOBILE 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM fifteen years old, and have 

been a member of the boys’ corn 
club for the past four years. I have 
no desire to advertise myself, but I 
do want to tell the boys what I have 
accomplished in these four years. The 
first year I produced 75 bushels of 
corn upon my acre, and received 
prizes enough to buy a nice bicycle. 
I enjoyed being the owner of a bicy- 
cle, but soon decided that I wanted 
an automobile. I went to Dad and 
asked him to help me buy an automo- 
bile,and I would “buck up” in the club 
work till I paid for it. Dad said “Do 
your ‘bucking up’ first, and don’t start 
life buying luxuries on time.” I will 
confess that I felt that it would take 
too much “bucking,” for too long a 
time, for I wanted the auto right 
then. 


I resolved that = would work and 
make money enough to buy a ma- 
chine if it took ten years, and I have 
found that we can do what we try to 
do. The second year I produced 85 
bushels of corn and received $93 in 
prizes. The third year I made 93 
bushels of corn and received nearly 
$100 in prizes. Last year I made 94 
bushels of corn and 250 bushels of 
peanuts on four acres of land that 
Dad rented to me at the same price 
that he had rented to the tenants. 
Dad saw that I was determined to 
buy an auto and was willing to give 
me a showing 





Now these four crops of corn were 
produced on the same land, but lis- 
ten. I top-dressed the clover sod each 
February with, stable manure and 
limed liberally every other year. I 
used 200 pounds of 8-3-3 fertilizer at 
planting time and side-dressed with 
200 pounds of the same twice. At the 
last working I used 200 pounds of the 
same with 200 pounds nitrate of soda 
mixed together and broadcasted. My 
land was a loamy bottom about 12 
inches to clay subsoil. I always disk 
my clover before breaking the land. 
I subsoiled each year and had a seed 
bed 12 inches deep, well disked and 
harrowed. I do not plant corn among 


the clods, for Dad says the plant food 
and moisture in the clods will do the 
plants no good. I let no week go by 


that I did not plow my corn shallow 
and level. When it was small I used 
weeders and harrows. I kept a dust 
mulch all the time until the corn was 
laid by. My rows were four feet apart 
and corn ten inches in the drill. 
Shaw’s improved was the seed used, 
and | have weighed ears that meas- 
ured fourteen inches long and weigh- 
ed two pounds each. 

We live nine miles from the high 


school, and sister and I go from home 
every morning, and how we do enjoy 
th Ford that I worked 


the ride in the 
so hard to buy! I plow two hours ev- 
the 


ery morning, same every aiter- 
noon and work Saturdays. When 
school closes I work every day and 


go to church Sundays. 
My ambition now is 


lege; 1 am going 


to go to col- 
to save my money 


from the club work and I believe that 
Dad will help me. This year I shall 
plant my corn upon another acre that 


to make 
re is good enough 


P. GRIZZARD: 


is rich, and I am expecting 
150 bushels. Farm 1 
forme. GORD! 


Drewryvill 








ENNY is only a calf and I am not 
sure that he has the same thoughts 
and feelings that we have—at least 


not in every but he is remarka- 
ble. i love to stand and look into his 
clear deep eyes. When I do so, he 
looks at me in a sly manner, 
roguishly bounds away. 

You would not think Benny could 
be guilty of a deception, but he is. 
The first time I caught him at it I 


way, 


then 


thought it was a mere accident; the 
second time I thought it might be 
simply a coincidence. But now my 


confidence in his integrity is shaken 
and I am forced to believe that he 
really means to deceive me. 

It is the rule on our farm that Ben- 
ny must not stay with his mother reg- 
ularly. Benny knows this quite as 
well as any of us, so when his mother 
is put into one pasture and he into 
another, Benny walks quietly away, 
never even looking back. But no 
sooner does he have an opportunity 
than he pushes his plump little body 
through the wire fence, not heeding 
the numerous pricks he receives, and 
makes his way quietly to his mother. 
She must be on to the trick too, for 
she never bawls or makes any alarm 
over the matter. When Benny has 
quite satisfied his growing appetite he 
makes his way serenely back to his 
own pastttire and at night he walks up 
contentedly along with his compan- 
ions as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

This afternoon when I came home 
from school I caught Benny in the 
very act. I passed by quietly without 
attracting his attention. I expected to 
let him know that I had caught him 
when he came up tonight. But when 
I went with Mama to mifIk there 
stood Benny among his fellows in his 
usual place. Not a trace of milk 
could be seen upon his mouth and sa 
innocent did he appear that I al- 
most doubted my own evidence. I 
could not feel entirely satisfied until I 
went and examined his mother and 
found for a fact that the sweet milk 
which should have made a part of our 
supper was gone. So you see I can 
never again trust Benny. 

PHILIP BISHOP. 


Tenn. 


Middleton, 





NO LAWYER NEEDED 


Two college students were arraigned be- 
fore the magistrate charged with hurdling 
the low spots in the road in their motor car, 


“Have you a 
trate. 

“We're not going to have any lawyer,” 
answered the elder of the students. ‘‘We've 
decided to tell the truth.’’—Exchange, 


lawyer?" asked the magis- 





“Yo’ am mo’ booktionary dan I is, sah. 
Tell me, what do ‘domestic felicity’ mean?” 
“T condescends to thank yo’ for de com- 
permunt, sah. ‘Domestic felicity’ signifies 
dat de man o’de house am able to whup de 
wife o’ his buzzom, sah.’’—Kansas City Star. 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


ter the ear has been pulled from the 
stalk. 

“Husk and clean off as much silk as 
possible. Cut the grains off with a 
sharp knife, being careful not to cut 
too close to the Pack firmly. Fill 
jars to within half an inch of the top, 
add one level teaspoonful salt and fill 


cob. 


entirely with fresh, cold water. Put 
on new rubbers, set tops in position 
and place jars in cooking vessel. Fill 


vessel with cold water to a depth that 


will bring the water up two or three 
inches on the outside of jars, cover. 
place on stoye and heat to boilin: 


point. Boil thirty minutes, seal tight 
and continue boiling thirty minutes. 
At the end of this time remove jars 
from vessel and set aside for twenty- 
four hours. On second day place in 
vessel as directed on first day, and 
boil for one hour, without opening 
the jar. Again remove jars and set 
aside for twenty-four hours, and on 
third day cook as directed for second 
day.” 

“Then here is the recipe for toma- 
toes, pears, peaches, and other fruit. 
How to Can Tomatoes, Peaches, Etc. 

OR a pint glass jar fill it 

peaches, tomatoes, or 
fruit you may desire. 
ightly as possible 
the iruit. It goes without saying that 
the tomatoes and peaches should be 
peeled and drained, should be of uni- 
form size and Add as much su- 


mr 


full o 
whatever 
Pack it just as 
without crushing 


color. 


gar as you like—two pounds to 
pint makes a rather thin syrup. Fiil } 
with clear, cold water, to about half 


an inch of the top. Put on the rub- 
bers, then the tops not quite tight, set 
on a false bottom in the big vessel, as 
described for the corn, put water 
about half-way up the height of the 
jar. Let boil hard for 20 minutes, seal 
tight and let continue to boil from 10 
to 15 minutes more. On the second 
and third days cook according to the 
directions for corn, 15 minutes being 
quite long enough. Of course, tough 
fruits would require a little longer.” 

“Don’t you like the old-fashioned 
way of canning fruit in a kettle, Aun- 
tie?” asked Dan, turning to her. 

“Yes, indeed, if you do not use 
enormous jars and will put them on, 
with the tops, to boil in water to 
which a little soda has been added, 


then drain but allow nothing to touch | 


the inside of the jar or cover, dip the 
rubbers in the hot soda 


will usually keep all right.” 

“But how do you cook it—suppose 
the fruit were soft, like strawber- 
ries?” 

“T would wash the berries by dous- 
ing them quickly in water, hull them, 
pile them on a big, flat dish and then 
if I did not want them very sweet, I 
would pour one-third of their weight 
of sugar over them. After several 
hours I would drain off the juice, boil 
it about ten minutes, pour the berries 
into the boiling liquid, let boil five 
minutes longer, pour into the jars by 


the use of a cup and large Hie that | 
sterilized with the bottles. | 


had been 
I would have the jar setting on a 
clean, wet cloth on a plate, and while 
the jars were still full to overflowing, 
would put on the top securely, let 


stand half an hour, turn the jar up- | 


side down, to be sure there was no 
leak, and then put away for the win- 
ter.” 

“Don’t you ever make a syrup,” 
ed Martha, “with sugar and water?” 

“Oh, yes, if the fruit has not any 
juice of its own, in which case fill the 
jar with fruit and bottle 
juice for summer fruit drinks. 
juice is especially good.” 

“Tf any of you children have an un- 
cle who might give us a straw ride 
to his dairy next week and show us 
how to make butter that brings the 
best price on the market, how to care 
for milk, and buttermilk, please tell 
us about it during the week.” 


ask- 


Plum | 


the | 


water and | 
then put the cooked fruit in it and it | 


the extra | 


(27) 747 
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Edwards Patent 
“Grip Lock’® 
hy Ta 


Absolute *‘rock bottom’’ prices 
have now been reached on the 
greatest roofing. Don’t invest = r 
a cent in new roof covering, , 
siding or ceiling for any build- 77 “ 
ing until you first get Edward’s A. 4 rd < 
wonderful freight prepaid “ie 
money-saving offer direct trom Reo Steel 
| the world’s largest —, of its kind. — Shingles 
Reo Steel Shingles /f 
outlast three or four erdinary roofs— 
yet they actually cost less! No paint-6 = 
ing or re ra necessary; rot- fire- ‘Spanish Metal Tile 
w ef ther “ insur ‘ance cost ; 
i vards guarantee 
nst lightning. Kasy 
no §} rect il tools needed. 
y sheet of Edwards Gd alvane 
ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sid- 
ing. Ceiling or fin ish is extra heavy 
galvanized, piece at a time, by our 
exclusive Tightcote jee nted pros 
cess after sheet has been stamped 
and resquared. Side and edges are as 
heavily galvanized as body of sheet, 
| Means no weak spots to rust and cor- 
| rode. Edges and nail holes can’t rust, |!" 
Garage $69.50 Up| 
Wide variety, many styles, all sizes }/ 
of Portable, Fireproof, Metal Garages, 
$69.50 and up. Lowest pricesever g 
made. Postal brings b4- Page a 


yarage Catalog—FREE. 


Freight Prepaid Offer f 


on the lowest prices ever 
made on world’s best roofing. 
We make cand sell direct 
from bi 
kind, Ex RE ds 
cote Steel Sningles, V- 21 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing 
at bed-rock bargain prices 
Write for Free Roofing Sam- 
ples and Cakes copy of Roofing 
Catalog No, 674. 








| WORLD'S: 
| GREATEST 
ROOFING: 





Tho Edwards Mfg. Co., 
624-674 Pike Street, 
Cincinnati, Ghia 
Note construction of 
Patent Interlocking 
Jevice protecting 
nail heads from 
the weather and 
making the roof ¢/)\ 
absolutely i! 


The Edwards Mfe. Co., 
624-674 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0, 
Please send FREE samples, Freight~ 


Paid prices and \ see Greatest 
“ Roofing Book No. 674 


water- 
tight. 


Name. .csccccccccccccvccccccessccccseccescccscoee 


BABTOOE 6 0.0000 ccccesscctncecsecbescsccoesceccess sseeeceee 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products In the World. 


ain-teed 





Guaranteed 
to last 5,10 and 


| 15 years according to ply. This 


guarantee is backed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of roofing and 
building papers. 
CERTAIN-TEEDiseconomical,weather- 
proof, smooth surfaced, permanent. 
CERTAIN-TEED is safer than wood 
shingles,looks better than galvanizediron or 
tin, is easier to lay and cheaper than either. 
CERTAIN- TEED is made from the best quality 
roofing felt, horoughly saturated with the 
General's own blend of soft asphalts.and coated 
with aharder blend which prevents the soft sat- 
uration from drying out. Ilt is very different 
from the cheap ready roofing sold by mail 

Get CERTAIN ‘TEED from your dealer whom 
you know andcan relyupon Sold by all good 
Gealers everywhere at reasonable prices 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers ef 
Roofing and Building Papers. 















If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
‘=> or exchange 
=== for cloth, write 
to 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Auto- Fedan Hay Press 

















2-Horse Two men can run it. 

3-Stroke Saves 4 the labor. Takesa 

Self-Feed. feed with division board. 
Guaranteed Absolutely safe. 









Send us your orders 
and Consignments of Hay, 


; Auto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1635 Wyoming, KansasCity,Mo. 
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Tires That Give « Mileage 
Far Beyond the Ordinary 







What you as a shrewd tire buyer © 
want to know is—‘What will that © 
tire do—how long will it wear—what 
mileage will it give me?” 


It is a fact, demonstrated by our — 
enormous sales increases, that United J 
States ‘Chain’ Tread Tires are giving 
consistently better mileage than any 
others in their class. 





If you want tires that will give 
you anti-skid protection and mile- 
age far beyond the ordinary, buy 
United States ‘Chain’ Treads. 


The ‘Chain’ Tread is one of the five 
United States ‘Balanced’ Tires. 


One of the others that you already know 
is the ‘Usco’ ihineaelliaaaaiietl for its extra 
mileage qualitie 


United States Tr Company 


: “INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
—— 
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